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ABSTRACT 

Provided are the appendixes to a report examining 17 
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projects for children with specific learning disabilities (LD) • 
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educational services for LD students- Provided are some insights into 
particularly effective strategies at the sites, as well as some- of 
the obstacles they encountered in working toward their own 
objectives. Focused on are the contexts in which the CSDCs operate, 
the principal objectives and activities of each center, and the 
characteristic ways in which students were served, (IM) 
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INTRODUCTION 



This document is the appendix to an evaluative report about the 
Learning Disabilities Program funded by the Bureau of Education for the 
Handicapped (BEH) . The case studies in this volume describe the activities 
of 17 Child Service Demonstration Centers (CSDCs) which were in their 
second year of contract funding under the Learning Disabilities Program 
during 1975-76. The main report, entitled "A Study of Special Programs 
for Children with Specific Learning Disabilities,'*'^ is a cross-program 
analysis of the centers in terms of two questions: 

1. To what extent are the children served by the CSDCs diagnosed as 
learning disabled, according to the federal definition, and what 
is the relationship of diagnosis to the provision of educational 
services? 

2. To what extent have CSDCs stimulated state and local services to 
learning disabled children? 

The 17 centers described in the case studies were addressing them- 
selves, in accordance with federal guidelines, to the following purposes: 

• To provide testing and identification of learning disabled children 

• To develop educational programs designed to meet student needs 

• To disseminate information that would help in making model programs 
available to other children with learning disabilities 

• To encourage and assist in replication of the model center itself 

• To establish an Advisory Council to assist actively in planning, 
developing, and operating the model center 

• To involve parents in the project in active, effective ways 

• To coordinate with other community agencies that were delivering 
services to learning disabled children and their families : 

• To provide training and staff development for teachers who inter- 
acted with learning disabled students on an ongoing basis 

^American Institutes for Research, Palo Alto, California, 1976. 
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Information for the case studies was collected from reports and other 
documents published by the centers, and from interviews conducted with 
staff members during one-week visits by AIR to the 17 centers in the spring 
of 1976. 

The intent of the case studies is to acquaint the reader with the 
various approaches and emphases used by CSDCs to develop and stimulate 
educational services for learning disabled students. They are not intended 
as summative judgments of the centers' priorities or overall effectiveness. 
Such judgments would require a more rigorous type of evaluation than was 
possible under the constraints within which the study was carried out 
(e.g., no direct observation or testing of students and no direct compari- 
son of projects). Rather, there has been an attempt to provide some 
insight into particularly effective strategies at the sites, as well as 
some of the obstacles they encountered in working toward their own objec- 
tives. It is hoped that this information might prove helpful in under- 
standing the dynamic processes which impede or encourage local programmatic 
efforts. 

Limitations of space within this report preclude the description of 
all activities being carried out by each center. For this reason, the 
descriptions focus on the contexts in which the CSDCs operate, the prin- 
cipal objectives and activities of each center, and the characteristic 
ways in which students were served. 

The 17 CSDCs differed along a number of dimensions. To a very great 
extent this derives from: 

• The proportion of Title VI-G funding (from 10% to 87%) 

• The amount of overall support for the CSDC ($75,427 to $725,650) 

• The size of the designated service area (one high school to a full 
state) 

• The number of professional CSDC staff members involved 

• The primary affiliation of the CSDC (LEA, SEA, university, and 
private nonprofit organization) 

• The length of time the CSDC had been in operation (from two years 
to more than five years) 

■ ' 2 
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It is clear from the case studies that most of the CSDCs have made 
progress toward the objectives they set for themselves, despite a number 
of obstacles. The most common obstacles were limited resources (time, 
money, trained personnel, and materials); lack of understanding about the 
field of learning disabilities on the part of parents, educators, and the 
community in general; and difficulties inherent in the act of creation 
itself — of a new program, providing new kinds of educational services, to 
a newly identified grouff'bf students. 

There are lessons to be learned, even from those CSDCs which were 
experiencing difficulty in reaching the goals they had planned. Looking 
across all of the centers, it is apparent that there are certain keys to 
the implementation of projects that are bo,th workable and~accepted at the 
local level. For instance, 

• The involvement and timely support of state and local education 
agencies 

• The matching of center services to local needs and resources, 
including parents, universities, and social service agencies 

• A chi]d-centered approach which individualizes services to fit 
the needs of the child 

• Dedicated professional staff members who are willing and able to 
communicate the importance of the project to educational decision- 
makers at the state level and in potential adopting districts 

The extent to which CSDCs have recognized these factors and have been 
able to incorporate them into their philosophies and activities was found 
to be a major determiner of the centers' effectiveness. 
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PROJECT A 



Overview 

The headquarters of this CSDC is located in the offices of the county 
school district, which in. turn are located in a large metropolitan area. 
Both the county district and the CSDC serve the region surrounding the city, 
which includes suburban, rural, and small town areas-. The CSDC also serves 
districts and counties in other parts of the state through its replication 
activities. Socioeconomic conditions in the immediate county range from 
low to high. The population is predominantly Caucasian, but according to 
project staff estimates, from 5% to 10% of the students in the project are 
black and another 5% to 10% are Hispanic. The county itself has approxi- 
mately 10% of the state's population. 

The project first began in 1972-73 with Title VI-B funding. In 1974-75, 
it was selected by the State Department of Education as a dissemination pro- 
ject and was invited to join a network of centers serving educationally 
handicapped students, which by state definition includes those with learning 
disabilities (LD) . The educational specialist who had provided inservice 
training to county teachers during the first two years became responsible 
for dissemination and replication of the project, and another staff member 
took over the training duties. 

The main focus of this center has been the provision of support services 
to special education teachers in- outlying (and somtimes isolated) schools 
through the use of a mobile van. The van contains an extensive range of 
diagnostic and instructional materials and thus serves as a resource center. 
While on site, it is also used as a demonstration classroom, to which local 
teachers and students come for special help and instruction by two Center 
staff members. One of these persons is a teacher with special training in 
learning disabilities; the other is a student intern from a local university. 
The CSDC also sponsors monthly workshops at the Center offices for county 
teachers and administrators. Since 1974-75, there has been a major emphasis 
on replicating the project in other parts of the state which have similar 
characteristics and needs — small rural schools, limited resources, and scar- 
city of teachers trained in learning disabilities. Replication consists 
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primarily of training for teachers and administrators at the Center with 
follow-up technical assistance on site. 

During 1975-76, 73 students were served directly through the van, and 
253 were served indirectly through contact with teachers trained by the 
CSPC. Replication was carried out in seven school districts. Nine dis- 
tricts within the county participated in the full van service and monthly 
workshops; nine county districts participated in monthly workshops and used 
materials provided by the Center. Several districts, both within and out- 
side the county, were on a waiting list for training in 1976-77. 

Funding/Staf finR 

Total budget for 1975-76 was approximately $77,600, one-third from 
Title VI-G and two-thirds from Title VI-B. Title VI-G funds supported the 
replication activities of the Center, while VI-B funds were used primarily 
for the county inservice training and services. 

The Center has four full-time staff members: the coordinator who is a 
specialist in diagnostic/remedial techniques, a curriculum/materials spe- 
cialist who serves as the resource teacher on the van, a student intern, and a 
secretary. Student interns receive college credit and practical experience 
by working under the supervision of the resource teacher. They are selected 
from among the top students in the Special Education Department of a nearby 
university. Interns spend three months traveling with the van; three interns 
work with the Center each school year on a rotating basis. Title VI-G funds 
pay the salary of the project coordinator; the other staff members are sup- 
.ported by Title VT-B monies- 

The Project Director is a clinical psychologist whose main responsibil- 
ity is with the. pupil services department of the county. His salary is 
paid by the county, which also provides office space, administrative services, 
and consultants to the project. All of the county's^ informational services 
are available to the Center, including information about vocational education 
for the handicapped and about Title III projects and literature from the 
ERIC system. The Center receives materials from Title III projects and the 
Regional Resource Center which also has money available for the diagnosis of 
children who may be learning disabled (LD) . 
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As part of a state netv»ork, the Center receives ongoing guidance, 
support, and information from the State Department of Education and from the 
coordinator of all the centers in the network. The state, through Title 
VI-G, also provides training and conferences for staff members of the centers. 

Two local universities support the project through the student intern 
program and by providing consultants for training workshops and college 
credit for teacher participants. Faculty members serve on the local advi- 
sory committee. . 

A number of local civic organizations have provided ongoing support to 
the project in a variety of ways: money to print a booklet about the Center, 
money for out-of-town speakers, the provision of films and other materials 
about LD, information and dissemination activities, etc. According to the 
project coordinator, the local chapter of^^^the ACLD has been especially effec- 
tive in helping the CSDC meet its dissemination *^oals. 

This center does not interact directly with other service groups, such 

as social welfare or mental health agencies and medical facilities. Contact 

with these agencies is through the local school districts and is outside the 
Center's area of responsibility. 

Goals, Objectives, and Related Activities 

The two major goals of the center are to (a) serve as a demonstration 
center for small school districts within the county and (b) serve as a dem- 
onstration/training center for other districts or county offices which are 
interested in replication. These goals are best discussed in terms of activ- 
ities directed toward students and teachers within the county and activities 
directed toward educators from replication districts. 

Specific objectives for within the county were that approximately 30 
to 40 students would be served by the van and that these students would 
show improvement in learning rates and school learning behaviors, that pro- 
ject teachers would show increased knowledge and skill, and that project 
services would be continued to 20 county school districts with less than 
8,000 average daily attendance. According to the project coordinator, the 
Center has met these targeted objectives. This judgment was confirmed in a 
report prepared in the spring of 1975 by a state-appointed team of auditors. 
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During 1975-76, the following activities were carried out. 

• Diagnostic/prescriptive profiles for more than 30 students were 
written by teachers who participated in the Center's training 
program and the progress of these students was monitored by the 
resource specialists. (Evaluative data for these students are 
included in a later section) . A large number of additional stu- 
dents received informal screening and assessment by teacher 
participants under the direction of the resource specialists. 

0 Ten monthly workshops, lasting one day, were conducted for special 
education teachers, regular classroom teachers, and psychologists 
from the 20 county districts. There were 40 attendees at each work- 
shop. 

• The van made approximately 20 visits each month to the outlying 
districts. 

Prior to the monthly workshops, all small districts in the county were 
notified, and enrollments were accepted until the limit of 40 attendees had 
been reached. Those who attended were divided into beginning, intermediate, 
and advanced groups, and presentations were tailored to fit their needs. 
Teachers from nearby areas were paired up in a buddy system for mutual sup- 
port and guidance when they returned to their home schools. If teachers were 
interested in a special subject, the Center arranged for extra study on the 
weekends, usually through the resources of the local universities or other 
agencies. Instruction at the workshops was by expert consultants who empha- 
sized experiential learning and who provided materials for the teachers to 
take back to the classroom. 

The van made approximately 20 on-site visits per month, lasting from 
one-half to one day. Local teachers were notified of the date on which the 
van would be in the district and were given the opportunity to let the Center 
staff know what their specific needs were, e.g., for materials, for instruc- 
tion in diagnostic processes, or for help with a particular child's learning 
problems. The van was staffed by the Center's resource teacher and the 
intern, who worked either with an individual child (with the teacher observ- 
ing) or with the teacher alone. The interns also provided release time for 
teachers to visit the van. One function of the van was to follow up on the 
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training provided in the montl)ly workshops to determine If teachers were 
using what they had learned. 

The prime objectives of the CSDC's replication component were that 
awareness visits for 20 districts would be conducted and that formal agree- 
ments would be signed with 10 district or county officers to train their 
personnel in how to duplicate the project. According to the state audit 
report, 20 districts did request awareness visits. Seven districts sent 
teams to the CSDC for one week of standard training in assessment, inter- 
vention, and writing of educational plans; 8 districts received other ser- 
vices over 1-day and 3-day periods; and there were 7 districts on the wait- 
ing list for standard training in 1976-77. Standard training is the basic 
element in full replication. 

The replication process consists of the following steps: 

1. The first contact is made by the interested district, acting on 
information received from the state network or through other 
dissemination channels. 

2. An informal needs assessment is conducted with the district by 
the CSDC coordinator. 

3. The district is sent a booklet which outlines the services and 
training provided by the Center. This is followed by a half-day 
awareness visit to the CSDC by the district. 

4. A second needs assessment is conducted on site by the Center 
coordinator to determine who should be trained and which training 
components are needed by the district. A written agreement which 
includes a district commitment to implement and evaluate their 
procedures is signed. 

5. Training is conducted either at the CSDC or in the local district, 
whichever is most feasible. A typical training period is one week. 
Three days are spent in a school district, where the replication 
team receives practicum experience in working with students. Two 
days are spent in writing educational plans and preparing the 
implementation plan. A second week of training is given to those 
districts which plan to use a mobile van. 

11 
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6. Follow-up activities include (a) critiques of administrative and 
educational plans which are submitted to the CSDC by the replica- 
tion site, and (b) visits to the replication site by the CSDC 
coordinator. The monthly training workshops are also open to 
people from the replicating district. 

In selecting the team for replication training, the CSDC coordinator 
makes every attempt to involve key people from the local district to ensure 
acceptance of the project. Teams usually consist of an adminstrator , 
special educators, the district psychologist, the speech and language thera- 
pist, and a regular classroom teacher. The size of teams ranges from six to 
ten people. 

A second feature of replication training that is designed to increase 
local acceptance is the selection of training components that most closely 
fit the needs of the replication district. Tjhere are four major training 
components: 

• How to plan for, buy, organize, use, and evaluate a mobile resource 
unit 

• How to provide services to students through in-depth assessment, 
planning, intervention, and evaluation 

• How to organize a system for prescriptive use of resource materials 

• How to design and evaluate an inservice training program that coor- 
dinates group inservice workshops with on-site resource services 

Districts can select training in any or all of these components; it is 
not necessary that districts have a mobile van in order to replicate major 
features of the Center program. 

Services to Students 

The state in which this CSDC is located includes learning disabilities 
as one of four disorders covered by state regulations for the educationally 
handicapped (EH). The other categories of disability are behavior disorder, 
serious emotional disturbance, and autism. The following definition of LD 
is used in determining a student's eligibility for services under the EH 
program: j 
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(1) Specific learning disabilities in the psychological, 
mental, or physiological process which involve interference in 
understanding spoken or written language. Such learning dis- 
abilities include, but are not limited to, those sometimes 
referred to as perceptual handicaps, minimal brain dysfunction, 
dyslexia, dyscalculia, dysgraphia, or communication disorders, 
except aphasic as defined in Section 3600(g) of this title. 

(2) The specific learning disabilities are of such sever- 
ity that they interfere with the learning of the basic skills 
expected of pupils of similar age, and evidence is presented 
that upon amelioration of such disabilities a favorable prog- 
nosis may be made for the reduction of the discrepancy between 
the pupil's ability .and level of functioning in the learning 
skills, 

(3) Where the general level of academic functioning is 
below expectation for the pupil, such delay shall not be attri- 
butable to mental retardation for academic learning, 

(4) The specific learning disabilities shall be determined 
by a complete evaluation accompanied by recommendations for the 
amelioration of the learning disorder that can be carried out 
within the class or program recommended. 

Each local education agency in the state is responsible for determinin 
eligibility of students for the educationally handicapped program, diag- 
nosis of learning problems, and the preparation of an appropriate educational 
plan. Within this framework, the CSDC is primarily a resource center and 
is not involved in student referral and screening or in setting educational 
goals. These activities are carried out by school psychologists, nurses, 
speech and languajge specialists, and other specialists at the local level. 
At the point where students have been identified, referred, screened, and 
accepted into a special program and general educational goals have been set, 
the special education teacher must then develop specific educational objec- 
tives to meet the general goals already prescribed. The CSDC provides any 
needed training that will support the special education teacher in fulfilling 
this role, including additional testing as warranted, writing of educational 
objectives to complete the educational plan, prescribing appropriate inter- 
vention activities and materials, and setting criteria for meeting educational 
objectives. Thus services are provided to teachers on an as needed basis. 
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As a way of evaluating the effectiveness of the Center's services, 
each of the special education teachers who received training was asked 
to provide the CSDC with educational plans and pretest and posttest scores 
on a small number of their students, These then became part of a state 
system CSDC report. Table 1 on the following page shows the results of 
evaluative testing on this student sample, (These data are adapted from 
the state CSDC table showing complete results,) The data show that mean 
gain rates increased in all academic areas except in reading comprehension 
for students included in the sample. 

Other CSDC Activities 

Much of the dissemination about the Center is handled at the state level 
through the CSDC network, ln_addition, Center staff members have disseminated 
inforniation about services rendered by the CSDC, community services available 
to the LD child, and the nature of learning disabilities per se to a number 
of local groups including educators, parents, and community organizations. 
Materials used in dissemination include a county newsletter, a brochure, and 
a slide/ tape presentation. The mobile van has been used for displays at vari- 
ous locations in the area, and the staff members have made presentations at 
conferences sponsored by CEC, ACLD, and the state association of school psy- 
chologists. Plans for the future include the use of educational television 
facilities in the county offices for dissemination purposes. 

Several attractive, well-written booklets have been prepared by staff 
members for use in training and in replication, and these materials are 
also used in exhibits and other dissemination activities. 

Contact with parents of students who are .served through the CSDC is 
the responsibility of the local school districts. However, materials for 
parents are given to teachers at trie monthly workshops , and once a year 
there is a workshop on working with parents for project participants, Ttie 
importance of parent' involvement is stressed by Center staff members 
when training educators and teachers. All four of the parents interviewed 
at this site had had extensive contact with teachers in the learning dis- 
abilities program, and two were carrying out many learning activities at 
home with their children. Three parents mentioned improvements in attitudes 
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TABLE 1 

Gains of Students Served by Center, Adapted from State Data Sheets 

Part day in Regular Class-Part d.iy in LD txoup Full-Time Special Class 



Grade 
Level 


Test 


n 




Base Gain Rate^ 

Y 

A 


. Months^ 

V 
A 


Gain Rate^ 

A 


n 


Base. Gain Rate . 

A • 


Months 

A 


Gain Rate 

A 


1-3 


Reading 
Recognition 


6 


0.8 


8.0 


1.3 


2 


0.6 


6.0 


. 0.8 


Reading 
Comrehension 


If 


0.9 


6.8 


0.4 


1 


0.4 


6.0 


1.0 


Mathematical 
Concepts 


6 


1.2 


4.7 


1.7 


2 


0.6 


4.0 


3.2 


Mathematical 
CoHDUtation 


5 


1.2 


4.0 


2.6 


2 


0.5 


4.0 


1.4 


4-6 


Reading 
Reco Rnltion 


3 


0.8 


7.0 


2.3 


2 


0.5 


5.5 


2.2 


Reading 

CoiTip rehension 


1 


0.6. 


8.0 


1.2 










Mathematical 
Concepts 


1 


0.^ 


8.0 


■ 1.4 


2 


0.8 


7.0 


1.2 


I la L u\lnici L X^cix 

CoiTDUtation 


2 


0.9 


6.5 


1.2 


3 


0.7 


6.3 


1.8* 






















7-9 


Reading 
Recognition 


















Reading 

Co more hens ion 


















Mathematical 
Concepts 


















Mathematical 
Cor.putation 


















10-12 


Reading 
Recognition 


















Reading 
Comprehension 


















Mathematical 
Concepts 


















Mathematical 
Computation 



















Base gain rate 
b Months 
^Galn rate 



^, Pretest 

months of instruction since 1st grade entry 
= months of intervention instruction 

Post"pre Test 

months of intervention Instruction . 
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and grades and were enthusiastic in their praise of the program. One mother 
saw no progress in her son and felt that he had sg^ecial needs which were not 
being met. 

The Advisory Council for this CSDC meets monthly in brainstorming ses- 
sions with the project coordinator. She considers the Council a good 
sounding board for ideas being considered by the Center, as well as a good 
source of information. The Council consists of parents, university faculty 
members, teachers who have participated in the Center's training, and local 
administrators. 

Discussion 

This CSDC has used a very small staff to impact on a very large area. 
In doing so, it has had the support of both state and county education 
agencies. What has been perhaps even more important in helping the Center 
meet its objectives, however, have been some of the processes employed to 
bring about change at the local level. For instance, 

• Needed resources for serving the learning disabled student have been 
made available to teachers at the home schools through use of the van. 

• Training has been based on teacher needs . 

• There has been follow-up technical assistance after teachers have 
had experience in applying what was learned during training. 

• Replication training has been personalized to meet local district 
needs. 

• There has been an effort to include local "change agents" on teams 
selected for replication training. 

• There has been continuing follow-up assistance to replication 
sites through provision of new materials, critiques of educational 
plans, and on-site visits by the CSDC staff. 

• In working with teachers, tests and procedures have been selected 
which take into account the knowledge and skills of those who must 
administer and interpret them. 

17 
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Staff members feel the Center should be even more effective with more 
multimedia resources for dissemination and with more awareness of Its 
services within the county. They plan to spend more time on both of these 
areas in the future. The Center will continue under Title VI-G funds and 
as part of the state network during 1976-77. 
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PROJECT B 

Overview 

This CSDC is located in a small, well-populated eastern state and 
operates o.ut of a nonprofit educational corporation. Although many school 
systems in the state have employed learning disabilities specialists for 
five years or more, it was not until the school year of 1974-75 that a 
new noncategorical, special education state law was passed which emphasized 
early detection of students with special needs. This law called for the 
provision of services for these students in the least restrictive, prefer- 
ably the mainstreamed, environment. 

The CSDC began in the same year. Because it is a training-based model 
designed to provide kindergarten through grade 2 classroom teachers with 
the skills needed for early detection and intervention of young children 
with learning difficulties, the CSDC was able to meet many immediate program 
planning and teacher-training needs of school districts attempting to fulfill 
the state mandate. The CSDC is patterned after a previous program funded by 
Title VI-G that was located in a neighboring state and administered by the 
same director from 1972-74. The majority of the core concepts and materials 
used in that project had been developed earlier by the Project Director and 
an associate in an Early Childhood Education program from 1969-72 in the same 
neighboring state. 

The .Title VI-G project is operated jointly with a sister project which 
provides the same teacher-training services to prekindergarten programs 
in the state. The sister project is funded by Title VI-C funds, yet shares 
the same office and training materials with the CSDC. 

Together, the two projects function as a statewide network providing 
early detection and intervention training to educators in eight regions and 
56 school districts. All these school districts were recruited by the CSDC 
and participate voluntarily. Statewide the Title VI-G part of the program 
(K-2) directly serves 36 of the 56 school districts and serves a population 
of students who are approximately 98% Caucasian, 1% black, and 1% Hispanic. 
The school systems served represent urban, suburban, and small-town populations. 



The primary activity^ of the CSDC is implementation of a "training 
waves" model. In this design, information regarding the process of early 
detection of learning disabilities and intervention in the mainstream is 
shared amongi the CSDC staff and then passed on to site coordinators and work- 
shop participants, who then share it with other local staff. Ultimately, 
the information is spread to parents and other community members. Training 
is provided to the LEAs in 10 monthly Starter Workshops presented by the 
CSDC staff. Each district has an appointed site coordinator who provides 
follow-up workshops in the home sites, maintains ongoing communication with 
CSDC staff,,, and disseminates information about the early detection of 
learning disabilities in the home community. The long-range goal of the 
CSDC is to produce self-sustaining training programs for mains treaming in 
the LEAs. 

Funding/Staffing 

During the 1975-76 school year funding from Title VI-G was $100,000 
which provided the CSDC's core operating budget. The Title VI-G funds were 
used to pay the salaries of the full-time Project Director, three field 
coordinators, and one secretary-administrative assistant; to provide consul- 
tant and technical assistance to immediate CSDC staff; to pay for extensive 
travel budgets; and to provide office rent and supplies for CSDC headquarters. 

The rest of the budget estimate is as follows: 

$500,000 from .local school districts receiving training through 
the CSDC network 

$ 85,000 from Title VI-C (Early Childhood Education) for the sister- 
project 

$ 15,000 in services provided by Early Childhood State Coordinator 
and other consultants 

The majority of the network's expenditures • are made by the LEAs in 
providing classroom teachers' and site coordinators' release time for CSDC 
meetings and workshops. Also one LEA in each of the eight regions provides 
meeting facilities as well as any necessary consumable materials. 
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The Title VI-C funds provide staffing of the sister Early Childhood 
Education project which includes a Project Director, a field coordinator, 
and an administrative assistant. 

The CSDC has found NaLDAP to be of assistance in 1975-76, in providing 
useful workshops and acting as consultants and as an information resource. 
Regional resource centers have also been of use. Four local universities 
give college credit to district personnel for participation in CSDC work- 
shops. Three LEAs give participants credit and more are working towards 
that goal. 

With the assistance of the state Manpower Training Group which is 
coordinating special education training institutions across the state, the 
CSDC is being put in closer touch with more institutions of higher education. 
A liaison with a local medical school has been, established, and information 
about the CSDC and learning disabilities is disseminated in some of its 
classes . 

The local LEAs to which the CSDC provides training give a varying 
degree of support to the CSDC. Contact with service agencies within the 
community is encouraged, but each LEA has established such contact to a 
varying degree. The state ACLD has disseminated CSDC materials and pro- 
vided the CSDC with a forum for their screening and teaching techniques. 

The Project Director emphasized that federal funds are viewed as 
seed money by the CSDC and that the ultimate goal of the Title VI-.G project 
is to provide training- to LEAs so that they can then run their own programs. 
It was also noted by the Director that the CSDC could not function without 
the vital indirect funding that the LEAs provide in making space, consumable 
materials, and teacher/supervisor time available for training. 

Goals, Objectives, and Related Activities 

In its original proposal in 1974, this CSDC's main objectives were 
the following: 

• Objective 1 : To expand formally the network to 23 regions covering 
a six-state area. Each region would "have a local advisory committee 
and two regional coordinators responsible for convening local meetings 
and serving as linkage persons 'for the region 
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• Objective 2 : To develop approximately 60 child service demonstration 
center school systems in the six-state regional area, each of which 
would do the following: 

(a) Train six teachers from kindergarten, grade 1, and grade 2 
classrooms in weekly workshops during the first year and 18 
kindergarten through grade 2 teachers in the second year and 

(b) Prepare an individualized program for at least two learning 
disabled children (two for each participating teacher) to 
ensure their continued successful participation within regular 
classrooms 

• Objective 3 : To provide validation and demonstration of project- 
developed and adapted curricular materials designed to meet the 

special, needs of learning disabled children 

' • .>'"*■' 
Over time, the goals and objectives of the project have been reduced 

in scope as the CSDC staff realized the enormity of the original objectives. 
The first half of 19 74-75 was spent canvassing the state and locating 
interested school districts within the state. The second half of the year 
was spent in planning and providing preliminary training to selected dis- 
tricts. One of these districts was able to implement a fully operational 
program that served "at risk" kindergarten students. 

In the school year 19 75-76, a move towards accomplishing Objective 1 
was made by hiring a third field coordinator (part time) in a neighboring 
state of the six-state region. This third field coordinator has established 
an advisory council in his home state, disseminated information regarding the 
CSDC network, and given eight workshops. In working towards Objective 2, 
36 school districts in the home state received a complete year of 10 training 
workshops. As a result of the workshops, 270 students in kindergarten through 
grade 2 were provided with full CSDC-style diagnostic services and classroom 
modification programs. The training program also initiated in-depth screening 
for 1,368 students. The CSDC director pointed out the high probability that 
many more students were indirectly benefited by their teachers' new observation 
skills and knowledge about curriculum and classroom adaptations. The Director 
further believes that the original objective of 60 CSDC sites in the six-state 
region could be attained if efforts of all the existing CSDCs in that region 
were to be- coordinated. 
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In order to accomplish the objective of a training network, the CSDC 
provides a thoroughly organized training and communications process to its 
36 LEAS. 

This process consists of the following characteristics: 

• Monthly workshops regarding the CSDC screening and intervention pro- 
gram which is based on informal observation and formal screening 
activities to determine the student's participation, information - 
processing, and symbolizing skills 

• Appointment of a local site coordinator (usually a specialist, but 
sometimes a principal or classroom teacher) who is responsible for 
attending monthly 2 1/2-hour coordinator meetings and assisting CSDC 
staff at the monthly 2 1/2-hour training workshops. Local coordi- 
nators conduct at least one follow-up workshop for educators in 
his/her home district, working closely with each workshop participant 
in conducting screening, planning classroom modifications, and main- 
taining ongoing contact, with CSDC staff 

3 Monthly homework assignments which participants are expected to 
complete with 'their two target learning disabled students 

• CSDC provision of all training manuals and assessment tools to all 
workshop participants 

• Three regularly spaced checkpoint visits by CSDC staff to each site, 
which are followed up with summary letters 

• Evaluation questionnaires and inventories which provide CSDC staff 
with feedback about workshop content and presentation and trainee 
changes in attitude regarding programming for the special-needs child 
in the mainstream 

The emphasis of the training workshops is on the existing expertise of 
the classroom teacher and how to best use such expertise in providing for 
the child with special needs in the classroom. School specialists and CSDC 
site coordinators are seen as assistants to the classroom teachers. The 
CSDC's goal is to phase out CSDC technical assistance within two to three 
years, along with the services of the specialist and to have the classroom 
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teacher fully capable of identifying and programming the young special-needs 
child in the classroom. 



Services to Students 

According to the recent state mandate, children are not labeled learn- 
ing disabled but are considered to be students with special programming needs. 
It is the intent of the law that students be served in the least restrictive 
environment, preferably in the mainstream. Suspected special-needs students 
are required to go through a rigorous diagnostic and placement process that 
is conducted by a team which includes learning specialists, the home school 
principal, the parents, and medical and psychological components. Detailed 
educational plans which are revised every two months are required. It is 
the hope of the CSDC that its early detection and intervention process will 
provide enough supportive assistance to children just beginning the educational 
process that a large percentage of students will not have to go through the 
process outlined by the state. 

If a CSDC target child appears to need the further diagnosis and pro- 
gramming provided by law, the CSDC screening information and classroom adapta- 
tions are designed to provide supportive data and programming. 

CSDC target students are rated on observational instruments and complete 
several screening tasks which pinpoint their developmental level in the 
following' areas: 



Participation 
Skills 



Processing Skills 
(Reception and 
Expression) 



Symbolizing 



Skills 



self -organization 



visual /percept ion /mo tor 



time 



social skills 



language 



number 



classroom independence 



body awareness and control 



direction 



size 



reading 

spelling 

math and other 
academic skills 
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If a student is deficient in any skill area, the student is adminis- 
tered a standard follow-up exercise which further pinpoints the breakdown 
in skill acquisition. The CSDC has defined eight developmental levels 
(correlated with ages 2 to 8) of skill achievement and has set criteria for 
each level. Using the screening and follow-up information, the teacher ranks 
the student's level of achievement in each of the skill categories and devel- 
ops a profile of the student's discrepant abilities to date. An educational 
plan and specific objectives based on the apparent deficit areas are then 
written. In designing this plan, close attention is paid to matching the 
child's learning pattern and style with the learning environment. If the 
environment needs to be modified to better match the child's style, it is 
done through techniques such as creating private spaces for children, chart- 
ing students' tasks, and color coding of infonnation . Teaching through the 
child's strong processing channels and beginning work at the child's speci- 
fied level of skills achievement are stressed. Skills are taught sequentially 
as the child progresses up through the eight levels of skill growth. The 
CSDC also trains its teachers to provide positive feedback to students con- 
cerning their efforts and progress. 

The entire process is carried out by the classroom teacher in his/her 
room in accordance with the state mandate. Only rarely does a specialist 
carry out the educational plan. Sometimes peer tutors or other school 
personnel (such as the gym teacher) are written into the plan. While the 
teacher is in CSDC training, the site coordinator is involved as an assistant 
in the screening and planning. 

Goals are written in three-month stages, and educational plans are 
expected to be evaluated and revised every three months by the teacher. 
At the end of the year each target student is posttested on the screening 
devices and rated again as to the level of his/her skill acquisition. The 
results-are charted, and any change in levels of skill acquisition is appar- 
ent. A final report which records the end-of-year level of skills, successful 
learning environment modifications made for the student, and specific recom- 
mendations for the next year is written for each student. The final report 
is placed in the student ^s folder along with standardized end-of-year test- 
ing which the school district might require. Principals and parents may 
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receive a copy of it depending on the local school district. The project 
has compiled data which show student progress, but these data are not yet 
available. As stated in the objectives, there were plans to revalidate CSDC 
screening instruments; however, data regarding this are also not yet available. 

Other CSDC Activities 

All five Title VI-G stciff members participate in disseminating information 
about the need for mainst reaming intervention and the CSDC methods and strat-- 
egy. Chcmnels u^ed to disseminate this information include the following: 

• Regional, state, and national conferences 

• Newsletters from the state regional Early Education centers 

• Meetings with the state Early Education Council 

• A CSDC newsletter started in September, 1975 

• A CSDC brochure created in March, 1976 

• The newsletter of the nonprofit organization in which the CSDC i; 
housed 

• A Manpower Training Group that operates from the State Department 
of Special Education and works to coordinate all special education 
training institutions in the state 

• The workshops which are the replication process and the six or 
seven slide and tape shows that are part of the workshops 

It is felt by the CSDC staff that personal contacts and word-of-mouth 
information is the most effective form of dissemination. Local newspapers 
and broadcasting stations have not been used thus far. 

Replication is the focus of the entire Title VI-G project. Other than 
the ten standard workshops offered by tfie CSDC, two one-time workshops were 
offered to replication site principals and workshop participants at CSDC 
headquarters'-iii 1975-76. The CSDC also provides a resource library to all 
participants . 

Contact with parents has varied from site to site. Although a training 
manual for working with parents was devised in earlier projects, it has not 
been used in the present project. Thus, there has been little emphasis on 
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any particular parent training techniques. However, those parents inter- 
viewed who are aware of the CSDC techniques used in the classroom are 
generally pleased with the individualized program and extra attention-- 
their children have received. 

Tliere is no officially functioning Advisory Council. The Early Child- 
hood Coordinator in the State Department of Special Education, the director 
of the Manpower Training Group, and members of the state's Early Education 
Council act as an informal advisory council in that they frequently provide 
consultation. The Director found that it served his purposes better to use 
key" people as consultants when needed than to schedule meetings of a 
defined body of members. 

Discussion 

The Project Director feels that although this project had to rework 
one of its major objectives after the first year, it ■ was probably a bless- 
ing in disguise. Reducing the training area of the CSDC from 23 to 8 regions 
created a much more realistic task for the small staff. A major obstacle 
was the need to spend the greater part of the first year in making contacts 
and getting districts in gear for the future year's training. As a result, 
very few students or teachers received any direct benefits of the project 
in its first year. However, the fact that the CSDC operates out of a 
private nonprofit educational corporation with no formal ties to LEAs or 
the state does not seem to have produced any significant problems in the 
project's acceptance. 

With a more realistic focus the second year, the project was able to 
provide support to the 36 participating school districts in helping them 
fulfill the state mandate. Project staff members feel the systematic 
statewide training network is succeeding as a means to producing self-sus- 
taining teacher training and child service methods within the schools. 
In fact, several districts indicated that with one more year of CSDC 
assistance (1976-77) they would be able to provide the early recognition/ 
intervention service on their own. ° 

Xhe well-cultivated interactions with the- State Department- of Ed u-. 

cations 's various Early Education agencies has been very useful to the 
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project in its dissemination activities and contacts with LEAs. It is 
apparent that the CSDC has provided a viable early special education 
model for the state, since it has become a prototype for further statewide 
development of such programs. 

The CSDC staff feels much was accomplished in 1975-76 in spite of 
the fact that they were stretched very thin by the demanding schedule and 
travel that the workshop presentations required. The trainers learned 
•to modify the content of workshops and materials depending on the needs of 
districts as well as to speed up the presentation of the screening process 
so that educational plans for target students can be written more thor- 
oughly early in the year, leaving time for at least three supervised 
revisions. Plans are also being made for next year to do more training 
in group and communication skills with site coordinators, as well as to 
have more Field Coordinator Checkpoint Visits to the schools. 

Project staff feel a major strength of the training model is the 
strong classroom teacher orientation of the CSDC training package. Its 
goal is clearly to make mainstreaming a workable process by stressing 
the classroom teacher's basic competence but providing her/him with addi- 
tional diagnostic and planning skills necessary for working with the young 
learning disabled child. 

A true advisory panel has not been in existence during the project 
nor has there been any stress in the training workshops on parent involve- 
ment. Staff are cognizant of these omissions and have plans under way to 
incorporate both aspects inLo next year's project. 

This CSDC has not been refunded under Title VI-G for 1976-77. However, 
the state has funded it with Part B discretionary funds. The staff is 
confident that the changes in program presentation based on last year's 
experiences and the continuation of the majority of the LEAs in the training 
program will strengthen the project in the coming year. 
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PROJECT C 



Overview 

This CSDC was operated by the county school system in the most urban- 
ized area of a largely nonurban state. This district, one of the most 
educationally sophisticated and prosperous in the state, has traditionally 
aided other counties in improving their services. This commitment was 
reflected in the county's contribution of staff time to the project, freeing 

federal funds for exclusive use on nonsalary expenditures. 

The state itself is mountainous and contains many poor, isolated com- 
munities served by school systems that have neither the personnel nor funds 
to serve all of their handicapped students, despite a 1969 state law 
requiring special education services in all 54 counties by 1974 • Although 
a large portion of the state budget was devoted to education, the difficulty 
of providing adequately staffed and financed special programs in poor, iso- 
lated areas was a continuing problem. The goal of the CSDC was to help 
overcome these shortages by providing training and ongoing consultation in 
the area of learning disabilities to county teachers and later to teams of 
educators from outlying districts. 

The basic model- for teacher training used by the CSDC was developed 
from 1969 to 1972 in a PACE project sponsored by Titles I and III within 
the home county. When the PACE project ended, the county superintendent 
(a man with special interest and expertise in learning disabilities) was 
instrumental in the county's applying for Title VI-G fund§ to focus the 
training model on the learning disabled child. CSDC staff members, most 
of whom were reading specialists, were recruited from the PACE project. 

When the CSDC began in 1972, it was recognized that primary reliance 
for serving learning disabled children would have to be placed on regular 
classroom teachers, as the county did not have enough specialized personnel 
to provide services for all of its learning, disabled children directly. 
The solution was to provide classroom teachers with the skills to carry out 
screening, diagnosis, and remediation on their own as much as possible but 
to recognize when consultation with a specialist was required to overcome 
■,paxt IcularLy-^di f flcult^ .pxablems.^ -^-^ a 
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Therefore, during the 1972-73 and 1973-74 school years, training was 
offered to regular classroom teachers in the CSDC*s home county to provide 
them with basic competencies in (a) identifying learning disabled children, 
(b) administering specif ic diagnostic instruments, (c) prescribing and 
using appropriiate intervention techniques, and (d) ' recognizing when referral 
to one of the learning disabilities consultants or other consultants was 
desirable. The CSDC received Title VI-G monies to undertake replication 
of this training model throughout the state during the 1974-75 and 1975-76 
school years. This replication involved the training of intern teams from 
other counties, consisting of teachers, principals, special educators, and 
sometimes parents. 

Trainees came to the Center for two one-week sessions early in the 
fall of the school year. Later, a CSDC staff member visited each county, 
for one week, to provide follow-up technical assistance to the local teachers. 
A final one-week session was held at the Center in the spring. Intern teams 
provided services to 152 students during 1975-76. Although the CSDC kept no 
records of ethnicity, most students in the counties represented by the intern 
teams are white . 

Funding/Staf f ing 

For 1975-76, the CSDC received about $72,000* under Title VI-G and 
$25,000 from the county in which it was located. The CSDC staff comprised 
a Coordinator, eight diagnostic/remedial specialists, a professor of educa- 
tion who serves as a consultant, an administrative assistant, and a secre- 
tary. All staff members were employed by the county school system and spent 
the majority of their time on non-CSDC activities.** Their full salaries 
were paid by the county; the $25,000 listed above includes that portion of 
their time spent on CSDC activities. Title VI-G monies paid^ stipends to 
intern team members, salaries for substitute teachers when intern team mem- 
bers were away from their home counties for training, travel expenses for 

* As of air's visit, projected expenditures for the school year were only 
about half of this. The CSDC had requested BEH permission to use the 
excess for a summer program. 

**The consultant is employed jointly by the county and a local ui?iversity. 
Two-thirds of his time is devoted to the university. The remaining one- 
third is paid for by the county and is spent on CSDC activities. 
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CSDC staff to attend conferences and workshops, fees of visiting consultants, 
and some supplies and equipment. In addition to staff salaires, the home 
county of the CSDC provided space, materials, audiovisual equipment, film- 
strips, and films. Counties which sent intern teams contributed release 
time for team members to attend training sessions, part of the fee for 
substitutes, space and materials to set up resource rooms, and the services 
of school psychologists. 

The CSDC received nonfinancial support from a variety of agencies. 
Federal help came from NaLDAP, which provided information during its visit 
to the CSDC and through mail and phnne contacts; the Leadership Training 
Institute, which helped in planning the training sessions for intern teams 
during 1974-75; and the Regional Education Service Agency, which also helped 
to plan the training sessions, paid for consultants who spoke at the sessions, 
referred counties to the CSDC for training, and shared materials with the 
CSDC. The State Department of Education and the CSDC worked together to 
draw up guidelines for identifying learning disabled children, and a language 
arts specialist from the State Department helped in planning the training 
sessions. Otherwise cooperation with the State Department was not as close 
as CSDC staff would have liked. 

Graduate credit was allowed by one local university for attendance at 
a summer training session offered by the CSDC, while another university sent 
student teachers to view CSDC activities and placed two. of its students as 
trainees in one of the outlying counties. In addition, CSDC staff members 
taught learning disabilities courses at one of the universities. 

Local service organizations — Kiwanis, PTAs , and Junior Women's Clubs — 
made or donated resource room materials in several of the countit; 3. ACLD 
chapters sponsored public meetings, provided speakers, and contributed money 
to resource rooms in some counties. ACLD involvement was cited as espe- 
cially important by CSDC staff who felt that the frequent contacts between 
ACLD representatives and county educational administrators on the one hand, 
and between ACLD and CSDC personnel on the other, were effective in dissem- 
inating information about CSDC services- 
Most contacts with other delivery systems were handled locally by the. 
counties and did not come to the attention of the CSDC. An exception is an 
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early childhood diagnostic center that provides consultation and evaluation 
services and makes recommendations for services to referred children. 

The CSDC had an Advisory Council during the years when it served only 
its home county. When services were extended statewide, it proved difficult 
to recruit members, and the CSDC eventually abandoned its attempt to form a 
statewide Council. 

Goals, Objectives, and Related Activities 

As noted in the Overview, the goal of the CSDC was to help overcome 
the shortage of trained personnel in outlying counties by. providing train- 
ing to intern teams from those counties. This was intended not only to 
enhance the skills of trainees in delivering services to learning disabled 
students but also to provide them with the skills they would need to pass 
their training on to others. To reach its goal, the CSDC pursued the 
following objectives for the 1975-76 school year: 

e Objective 1 : To teach intern teams the skills for proper identi- 
fication, diagnosis, prescription, and remediation of learning 
disabilities among school children in their local districts 

o Objective 2 : To teach the intern teams the techniques and strat- 
egies for training their counterparts within their local school 
districts 

• Objective 3 : To assist the intern teams in the initiation of 
training programs in their school districts 

CSDC staff felt that Objective 1 was met. Eleven counties sent 
intern team members for training during the year, and there was follow-up 
consultation between the team members and the. CSDC specialists on a 
continuing basis. This follow-tip consisted of phone and mail contacts 
as well as on-site visits by the specialists. Objective 2 was largely 
reached in that intern team members learned how to establish and use 
Staff Development Centers (described below) and ho5^^ to develop materials 
for inclusion in such centers. The third objective was not reached. As 
far as CSDC staff knew, no training programs had been initiated by return- 
ing intern teams, although some team members did give less formal help to 
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fellow teachers. A number of factors beyond the control of the CSDC worked 
against attainment of this objective: local counties did not have the 
necessary facilities or resources to set up training centers; the scarcity 
of special education teachers in the counties required that the time of 
those who had been trained by the CSDC had to be spent in providing direct 
services to children; and there was a general lack of funds and other 
support at the state level to help the counties initiate their own train- 
ing programs. CSDC staff felt that more communication and guidance from 
the State Department of Special Education might have alleviated some of 
these replication problems. 

The training process which was the core of the CSDC's activities 
began with the selection of intern teams from throughout the state. A 
letter was sent to each of the superintendents of the county school systems, 
describing the project and inviting their participation. In response to 
this letter and subsequent contacts, 11 counties agreed to send intern 
teams for training in 1975-76.* For the CSDC, the ideal intern team con- 
sisted of four persons: an administrator, a teacher, a parent, and an 
aide, all from the same school. In practice, teams did not always have 
this makeup. Typically, they had two or three members, primarily teachers. 
Parents, administrators, and aides were less often able to participate. 

The first week of training was held early in the fall and covered 
the following topics: 

• Background information about project procedures 

• Information about learning disabilities presented by a nationally 
known learning disabilities expert who discussed identification and 
assessment procedures, language development, and the teaching of 
learning disabled children 

• The administration, scoring, and interpretation of intelligence, 
achievement, and diagnostic tests 



*Some counties which would have liked to participate were reluctant to do 
so for fear of disrupting their instructional programs by releasing staff 

during the school year. _It i3 for these counties . that the proposed summer 

program was primarily intended. 
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Approximately one month later, the second one-week session was held, 
covering the following: 

• Ways to organize the special education classroom 

• Procedures for individualizing student instructional programs 

• Practical ways to implement behavior modification procedures in 
the classroom 

Training was carried out in a classroom that was designed by CSDC 
staff members to give teachers the same experiences that their students 
would have in an individualized program. The room was organized into 
learning stations; each learning station utilized a different learning 
modality, i.e., direct instruction by a CSDC staff member; reading of 
printed materials about learning disabilities; viewing of filmstrips, video- 
tapes, or motion pictures; listening to tape recordings; playing educational 
games; and using flip charts at the "show and tell*' station. CSDC staff 
members had adapted or developed materials in the different media which were 
organized into the following instructional modules: 

• Failure or Individualization 

• Diagnosis and Prescription 

• Grouping and Scheduling for Individualizing Instruction 

• Organizing Learning Centers and Their^Materials 

• Mainstreaming Exceptional Children 

CSDC staff anticipated that five more modules would be developed by 
participants in the training sessions planned for the summer of 1976. 

CSDC staff stressed that in preparing the training classroom they not 
only wanted to construct an environment in which intern team members could 
learn diagnostic, prescriptive, and intervention procedures but also to 
provide team members with a model classroom that would give them suggestions 
for incorporating the Learning Station concept in their own classrooms. 
For this reason, CSDC staff attempted to use materials that mosb .classroom 
teachers would have available in devising games, flip charts, and other 
materials and in dividing the room into Learning Stations. 

_„3i...__ _,_:_„.„ : 
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The third week of training consisted of visits to the participating 
counties by diagnostic remedial specialists on the CSDC staff. Prior 
to these visits, which took place about midyear, Intern team members 
in each county were requested to conduct pretests and posttests on at 
least two of their learning disabled students. These teste results were 
then used as a point of departure for discussions between the teacher and 
the consultant. 

Among the services rendered during these visits were the following: 

• Inservice training for teachers and instructional aides, including 
procedures for administering and scoring tests and for using 
remedial materials 

• Discussions with county officials concerning guidelines for 
identifying and serving learning disabled students 

• Inservice sessions for all persons in the school system, including 
central office staff 

It should, be noted that the activities during these visits included heavy 
emphasis on training persons in the school systems other than intern team 
members. These services, requested by intern team members, reflect an 
adherence to the spirit of Objective 3, even though it proved impractical to 
meet that objective as stated. 

Sessions during the fourth week were devoted to discussions of per- 
ceptual and motor functioning, further development of learning stations, 
and workshops on materials development. _ 

Services to Students 

All student services were delivered by members of intern teams working 
in their home counties. During 1975-76, 152 students received services 
in this manner. Students served ranged in age from 6 to 15; most were 
between the ages of 7 and 12. 

The definition of learning disabilities used by the state is the same 
as that incorporated in Public Law 91-230. At the time of AIR's visit, the 
state was in the process of revising the definition so that it would be 
stated in behavioral terms. Definitional matters did not affect the opera- . 
tion of the CSDC, as services were provided indirectly, and the definitions 
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in effect in the counties were used. 

Intern team members, upon return to their home districts, applied 
the procedures taught to them during training at the CSDC. Thus, var- 
iation from county to county may have occurred from the general procedures 
described below. 

1. When a referral was received, the classroom teacher was sometimes 
given a checklist to complete, describing the learning problem 

in detail. This was used as an aid in determining what areas 
should be pinpointed duriag testing. At referral, information 
was collected about academic progress, attendance, health history, 
■ standardized tests that the student had taken, and the reason for 
referral. 

2. Next, aptitude, achievement, and selected diagnostic tests were 
given. If the student had an IQ score of 90 or above and was 
found to be functioning 2 to 3 years below grade level, then a 
discrepancy between performance and capability adequate to justify 
placement for learning disabilities was said to exist. 

3. A placement recommendation was then made by the intern team member 
on the basis of test results and other information that was avail- 
able (e.g., further tests by a psychologist, physician, speech 

or hearing therapist, or school nurse; information in school 
records , etc. ) . 

4. A placement committee was then convened to review the placement 
recommendation. The committee usually included the intern team 
member, the classroom teacher, other persons trained in learning 
disabilities, and a school psychologist, if available. 

Parents were involved in each state of the process. Parent approval was 
required before testing; parents had a right to attend the placement 
committee meeting; and parent approval was required before a child could 
be entered into a program. If the child could not be placed immediately, 
parents had to be notified when a spot opened up and could refuse services 
at that time. 
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Before remediation began, an educatzional plan was prepared. No 
standard format was used for preparation of these plans in the student 
records examined by AIR, but most plans contained brief descriptions 
of instructional activities to be carried out in remediating specific 
difficulties uncovered during. testing . 

The amount of remediation given students varied from 15 minutes to 
five hours a week. Services were given one to one or in small groups. 
In most cases, a teacher who was on an intern team provided remedial 
services as an itinerant or resource teacher, but aides and classroom 
teachers were also involved in some counties. The facilities which 
were available also varied radically. At best, well-equipped resource 
rooms were available; at worst, the resource teacher had to undertake 
instruction in the back of regular classrooms while the latter were in 
session. . \ 

Although teachers who completed the training program were asked to 
send pretest and posttest scores on their students to .the CSDC, the Center 
was not able to require the collection of control data by the counties. In 
the absence of such control data, it was not possible for the AIR staff to 
determine either student progress or teacher effectiveness accurately. 
Test scores therefore have not been included in this report. 

Seven parents were interviewed in this state. All of them reported 
observing academic improvements in their children, four reported improved 
self-confidence, four said that their children had developed improved 
attitudes toward school and school work, and three reported improved 
behavior. Five of the parents voiced support for the project, and four 
were able to describe the goals of their children's instructional program 
and the types of services given. 

Other CSDC Activities 

In addition to the activities described above, CSDC staff have: 
• Sponsored an evening lecture by the outside consultant brought 

in for the first week of intern team training. This was attended 

by over 100 persons from surrounding counties. 

• . 37 
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• Conducted inservice workshops on individualizing instruction 
for learning disabilities teachers, classroom teachers, and 
principals. CSDC staff have also used the learning center 
classroom for training college students. All told, over 350 
persons have received training using this classrookn. 

• Worked to improve their own skills and knowledge. All CSDC staff 
have attended conferences or workshops either as presenters or 
participants ► . Half of them have attended training sessions of 
three or more days in length. Ideas leading to the development 

•of the learning center classroom were gained at one of these train- 
ing sessions. 

• Spoken at local and national ACLD meetings and have supplied 
materials to ACLD parents and their children. 

• Prepared a newsletter for intern team members to keep them informed 
of CSDC activities. They have also set up a telephone hotline for 
use by team members. 

• Discussed CSDC activities on local television and radio programs. 

• Spoken at teachers meetings in 15 to 20 counties in the state, 

at meetings of the state branch of the AMA, and at . a, meeting of. . 
optometrists. 

Discussion 

This CSDC developed an innovative procedure for training personnel 
from isolated, rural school systems to identify and help learning disabled 
children and demonstrated that some basic services can be provided in areas 
where large numbers of highly trained personnel are not available. An 
outstanding feature of the Center's program was the encouragement given 
to intern team members to make the most of the resources available to 
them. This was exemplified in the deliberately simple construction of the 
training classroom in which commonly available materials were used to show 
how effective learning environments can be developed with minimal resources. 

The major problems encountered by the CSDC resulted from .the poorness 
of many counties in the state and their lack of trained- personnel . The 
effects of these factors on the replication of the CSDC training program 
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has already been discussed. According to CSDC staff,, the scarcity of 
special educators In the state also prevented participation In the 
training sessions by some counties. Satisfactory substitutes were not 
available, and teachers could not be released for training. The 
summer training program was proposed as a possible solution. Many other 
counties expressed Interest in the CSDC training but said that they 
were one to three years away from being ready to benefit from Intern team 
training. 

One of the most critical problems faced by the CSDC, according to 
staff members, was the lack of coordination at the state level. It was 
felt that the state might have provided counties with information about 
alternative funding sources and strategies in the area of special educa- 
tion, which in turn might have provided support for their participation 
in the training. This situation is expected to Improve In the future, 
but it proved to be a major obstacle to the Center's replication plans. 

The CSDC has not applied for refunding under Title VI -G. However, th 
staff will continue to provide training and resource services within the 
home county. 
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PROJECT D 



Overview 

This CSDC is headquartered at a college in one of the large cities of 
a southern state. It serves four schools in the local metropolitan school 
district. In the first year of the project, 81% of the students served were 
Caucasian and 19% were black and were in grades 1 through 6, 

The projecc was begun in 1974-75 when two education faculty members 
received Title VI-G funds to "plan, implement, and evaluate a replicable 
service delivery model system to enhance the development of SLD children 
and their families." In the first two years of the project, it was ex- 
pected that a strong, dependable mainstreamlng model would be designed and 
evaluated. Replication in other districts Vould come later. 

An experimental research design of two control groups was established 
in the public school system to provide a data base for evaluation of the 
project and to aid in future replication. This data base also produced 
statistical information concerning specific characteristics of the student 
population which could be disseminated to those in the field of learning 
disabilities. 

The major activities of the project included comprehensive pretesting 
and posttesting of experimental students and training in diagnostic/ 
prescriptive teaching and evaluation techniques to the teachers and par- 
ents of student-s in the experimental classrooms. This training was based 
on an "ecological theory" of educational intervention which emphasizes 
bringing the child's behavioral competencies and the expectations of key 
socializing institutions into unison or making a match between the two. 
The eventual goal was the student's reentry into tbe mainstream class- 
room. 

Funding and Staffing 

In 1975-76, the total CSDC budget was $275,784. Approximately one- 
third of the budget, or $90,000, was in Title VI-G funds which went to 
support two Project Directors at 25% time, one full-time project coordina- 
tor, two full-time program specialists, one evaluation specialist at 75% 
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time, one research assistant, and two secretaries. Title VI-G funds also 
paid for project consultants, staff travel, educational and office supplies, 
and communications. 

The other two-thirds, or $177,904, of the budget is provided by the 
LEA. Four full-time learning disabilities teachers of the experimental 
classes are paid with this money as well as other district specialists 
and administrators. The LEA also provides consumable classroom materials, 
coordination with district psychological and social work services, and 
the services of the district's Research and Evaluation Department. 

Because the CSDC is headquartered in a university, it receives many 
substantial side benefits from the institution. The facility in which 
the project staff are housed is provided by the university. Also, con- 
sultation and assistance from staff and faculty at the Child Study Center 
(a diagnostic/prescriptive facility on campus) as well as from the rest 
* of the university community are always available. Educational materials 
from the university are also easily accessible to the CSDC. The college's 
educational journal has served as a forum for several of the CSDC's re- 
search papers. One special foundation of the university has also helped 
fund CSDC staff travel to national professional conferences which are fre- 
quently attended by all of the core CSDC^staff. 

Other federal organizations which have provided consultation and/or 
assistance in dissemination include NaLDAP, the Technical Assistance 
Development System in Chapel Hill, North Carolina, and the nearby Regional 
Resource Center. Staff at the State Division of Special Education have 
provided similar services. 

Two local medical schools have provided diagnostic services in 
special cases and have included information about the CSDC service de- 
livery model in relevant courses. District, county, and state mental health 
and guidance services have been used when needed. Local chapters of ACLD •; 
and Kiwanis Club have also lent their support to the project. 

Goals, Objectives, and Related Activities 

For the school years 1974-75. and 1975-76, the following project 
objectives were written with these groups in mind: the children and 
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families involved in the project, the psychoeducational personnel involved 
in the project, and the psychoeducational professional community at large. 

• Ob^jective 1: To have staff* utilize psychoeducational resources of 
the CSDC and the school system to achieve a better fit between the. 
learning disabled child and his/her major social systems (the 
school and the family) 

• Objective 2 : To enhance their professional development to enable 
them to serve as better behavioral change agents for the children 
and their families 

• Objective 3 : To offer a fully developed and evaluated model 
approach to specific learning disabilities for application in a 
wide variety of communities 

All three objectives were accomplished by the CSDC, in the opinion 
of project staff. Liaison was established with the public school system, 
which allowed the CSDC to implement its research design in the four schools 
receiving project services as well as in four control schools. Although 
ten public schools in the school district have self-contained learning 
disabilities classrooms, only eight chose to participate in the study. 
The CSDC's evaluation specialist then made matched pairs of the schools 
and designated four to be e>tperimental and four to be control. There were 
eleven classes in the control schools and ten in the experimentals . In 
the experimental schools four classrooms were randomly selected to be fully 
experimental and four were randomly chosen as control classes (henceforth 
referred to as "partial-experimental" classes to distinguish them from the 
classes in the control schools). 

All 240 of the students in the sample population (made up of students 
assigned to special learning disabilities classes by the district) were 
administered pretests and posttests of intellectual abilities, academic 
achievement, motivation, and self-concept. In addition, the experimental 
group's four teachers received ongoing inservice training from the CSDC 
project coordinator and two program specialists, who presented a workshop 
at the beginning of the year, monthly follow-up workshops, and an end-of- 
year workshop. Each program specialist would also spend two days a week 
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in each of the experimental classrooms, modeling teaching techniques and 
providing supervision. Training was focused on (a) in-the-classroom 
diagnostic techniques or "probes" designed by the project, which pinpointed 
where a student's skills broke down and (b) individualized, educational 
planning and teaching which facilitated a positive match between a learner's 
skills and the environment so as to enhance his/her academic and personal 
growth. Behavior management techniques, student evaluation, and record- 
keeping were also emphasized. Parents of experimental group students were 
also offered a six- to eight-week parent workshop that dealt with the 
topics of parent/child communication and child management and also provided 
peer-group support to parents. The parents of children in the four par- 
tial-experimental learning disabilities classes were also offered the 
parent workshops. 

The partial-experimental group provided the control on the informa- 
tion diffusion factor that undoubtedly occurred between the four CSDC- 
trained learning disabilities teachers and the other learning disabilities 
teachers in the school. With this controlled research design, the CSDC 
was able to measure the impact on student growth of the CSDC diagnostic/ 
prescriptive teaching approach by comparing students' growth rates across 
the three sample populations in the areas of intellectual potential, 
academic skills, motivation, and self-concept. 

As a result of Objective 1, the project has a strong parent training 
component. In the first year, the program was directed and evaluated by 
a psychologist from the college, assisted by CSDC staff who coled parent 
groups with parent paraprofessional volunteers. These volunteers all had 
learning disabled children in the local public school system but not 
necessarily in the CSDC's program. Parents of students in the CSDC ex- 
perimental and partial-experimental classes were invited to attend the 
two-hour weekly meetings which were held in the evenings for a six-week 
period. Topics covered included child rearing, parent/child communication, 
and child management skills. However, the main purpose of the group was 
to provide peer support to parents of learning disabled children. Research 
revealed that the higher the level of education attained by a parent, the 
more likely he/she was to find the workshops useful and to remain involved. 
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for a different kind of workshop that would appeal to less educated 
parents. 

In the second year, the parent program was run completely by four 
interested parent volunteers who had participated in the previous yearns 
program and had received a brush-up training session at the beginning 
of the year from the Director. The professional staff were dropped from . 
the program because none were parents. The format and timing of the parent 
component remained similar to that of the previous year. 

The success of the volunteer parent groups is evident in that the 
local school district has assumed responsibility for the program and will 
administer it with assistance from state special education funds. Also, 
a local group of parents of the visually handicapped have started a similar 
kind of volunteer parent support group. 

Other activities were also undertaken by the CSDC to enhance pro- 
fessional development (stated in Objective 2) of district personnel. 
The CSDC met twice a year with the district's psychological staff to share 
with them the results and implications of data acquired through the 
evaluative research. CSDC staff also met with principals on an informal 
basis in order to keep them informed. The core CSDC staff produced approxi- 
mately 22 monographs concerning their research findings about the effective- 
ness of the model as well as learning disabilities characteristics. Three 
of these monographs have been published in professional journals. 

Services to Students 

In 1972, the state passed a special education law which stressed main- 
streaming of mildly handicapped students. The law did not, however, de- 
fine or recognize learning disabilities. Thus the CSDC uses the federally 
recommended definition of learning disabilities. 

Soon after the advent of the state law, two faculty members at the 
college convinced the local public school system of the worth of running 
a small experimental program to demonstrate and provide evaluation of a 
feasible mainstreaming model. Because the CSDC is an outside agent pro- 
viding an experimental treatment to only four of the learning disabilities 
classes in the district, the district's process of referral, assessment, 
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and placement dictates which students are in the four experimental class- 
rooms. A problem which arises out of this decision-making power is that 
there are students in the learning disabilities classes which the CSDC 
staff believe are not truly learning disabled students , as specified by 
the federal definition. In fact, the CSDC project coordinator estimates 
that when the CSDC entered the district's learning disabilities classes 
in 1974, only 67% of the students in the classes fit the federal defini- 
tion. 

There are approximately 13 students in each of the four classes, as 
recommended by state law. As students are permanently reintegrated into 
the regular classroom, newly verified learning disabled students take 
their places in the learning disabilities classes. All told, 90 students 
were served in the four classes in 1975-76. According to the project 
coordinator these 90 students are approximately 10%-15% of the total 
learning disabilities population in the school district. It is his belief 
that 2% to 3% of the entire 82,000 school population would ultimately benefit 
from the CSDC's program. 

In 1975-76, a battery of pretests and posttests was given to 240. 
students in all of the participating learning disabilities classrooms. 
This battery, which was administered by CSDC staff, consisted of the Metro- 
politan Achievement Test, the Piers-Harris Children's Self -Concept Test, 
the Modified Intellectual Achievement Responsibility Questionnaire, and 
the Choice Motivator Scale. Pretest WISC-R scores were available from 
the previous spring. 

In addition to this battery, which would provide program evaluation 
results, the four experimental classroom teachers gave other tests measur- 
ing specific abilities: and skiirs. These tests were used to provide 
further diagnostic information to assist the experimental teachers in 
making a compatible match between the students' skill levels, the environ- 
ment and its resources, and the beginning remedial assignments. 

The CSDC has focused on reading and math skills as the prime targets 
of remediation and has devised criterion-referenced, curriculum-based 
testing tools known as probes which assist the teacher in placing 
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students at their exact skill level in the available curriculum materials. 
Measures of the students' work are recorded four times a week on charts, 
thus providing students with tangible evidence of their success and the 
areas in need of further attention* The system also allows students 
a certain amount of choice in selecting exactly which stories or exer- 
cises they will complete in order to advance through a level of work. No 
formal educational plans need to be written when this system is properly 
used. 

The reading system focuses on the comprehension skills of recogni- 
tion, recall, sequence, and inference and uses commercial reading series. 
Basic computation skills and the rate at which they can be completed are 
stressed in the math program. The program was developed by CSDC staff 
and is made up of sequential exercises which gradually introduce new 
skills and provide practice in each skill before another one is presented. 
The CSDC has also adapted a spelling program with probes and devised a 
complete writing program. Teachers also provide reinforcing activities 
to students to encourage individual efforts. Contingency contracting 
is used with some students. 

The mains t reaming aspect of the project has evolved over the two 
years. In the first school year, the students in the experimental class- 
room were returned on an individual basis to the regular classroom for 
two hours a day, starting in January. At first, the regular classes 
were in music, art, and gym. Gradually, time in the regular classroom 
was increased, starting with the academic subjects that were the least 
difficult for the learning disabled student. In the second year, students 
began the same transitional process to the regular classroom in November. 
Continuous communication was maintained between the learning disabilities 
teacher and the regular classroom teacher to insure a smooth transition. 

In the 1974-75 school year, 35% of the students in the experimental 
learning disabilities classroom permanently reentered the regular class- 
room. In 1975-76, this was increased to 65% of the students in the ex-- 
perimental classrooms. 
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Research conducted by the CSDC's evaluation specialist has revealed 
that students who are in the gradual transitional stages of mains treaming 
show a significant increase in self-concept scores which does not occur 
with students in the two control groups. - It was hypothesized that this 
increase is due to the students' having two supportive reference groups 
to choose from, i.e., the learning disabilities classroom where students 
are succeeding in academics and the regular classroom where they can 
excel in art, music, etc., thus establishing a strong place in that peer 
group. Parents of students in the experimental classes who were inter- 
viewed noted academic and social/emotional gains in their children and 
expressed satisfaction with the individualized attention their children 
received from their teachers. 

In 1974-75, students in the experimental classrooms did not show 
significant score increases on the other tests in the battery. However, 
ir? 1975-76, students in the experimental classes did show significant 
increase in reading scores, thus leading the CSDC to conclude that its 
experimental reading treatment had a positive impact on students' fead- 
ing skills and ought to be replicated. 

Other CSDC Activities 

In its first proposal, the CSDC'pointed out that "a two-year project 
duration is not sufficient for full completion of model development" "pur- 
suant to effective dissemination." Thus replication was not one of its 
goals for the first two years. Focus was on the development of a well- 
evaluated model which could then be field-tested in a few selected sites 
and later replicated on a large scale. The CSDC recognizes that although 
the model was designed by a university community, it must be replicable 
at the district's levels of finance and personnel time. In the 1976-77 
school year, two nearby counties are planning to serve as field-test 
sites for the CSDC's service delivery model; other school districts in 
this and surrounding states have asked to be involved in future full- 
scale replication activities. 

The area of dissemination has been of prime importance to the 
project, and the majority of the core staff have participated in these 
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activities. NaLDAP has assisted the project by printing several of the 
project's articles in large quantities and distributing them to interested 
parties. Project staff have identified two major dissemination targets 
as well as two significantly different types of information to be dis- 
seminated. The first group is school personnel in the district which the 
CSDC serves. It is important that this group of people be continuously 
updated on project activities and program evaluation findings concerning 
the schools involved. Mechanisms by which this is achieved include an 
in-house newsletter and frequent personal contacts between CSDC staff 
and/or Advisory Panel members and district personnel. 

The other population on which the CSDC has focused its dissemination 
efforts is the professional learning disabilities community at large in 
the state, region, and nation. With this group the CSDC has generally 
chosen to share its research findings concerning learning disabled 
students. Information regarding program implementation and administra- 
tion is considered secondary to the research findings because of the 
general lack of such research in the learning disabilities field. Four 
program handbooks have been developed and are shared with district per- 
sonnel as well as other interested parties. These handbooks are an 
administrative handbook, a parent's manual, a teacher's guide for pre- 
scriptive programming, and the full math program developed by the CSDC. 

Other channels of dissemination used by the project to share both 
programming and research information are as follows: 

• Local radio and TV 

• Local newspapers 

• The college's journal of education 

• Classes offered at the college 

• Professional conferences — local and national 

• Three slide/tape shows for data presentation 
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It is the general feeling of the CSDC staff that their process of 
dissemination needs further refining, and plans have been made for the 
coming year to better coordinate this program. 

The project's Advisory Panel plays an important role in the project. 
It meets quarterly and is composed of the following people: one repre- 
sentative each from the college's Departments of Special Education and Psychol 
ogy, and the research institute; two representatives from the local Asso- 
ciation for Children with Learning Disabilities Chapter; the director 
of special education, and a psychologist from the school district. 

The members keep the CSDC infoinned about relevant issues at the 
college, district, local community, and state level so that the CSDC can 
best meet the needs and requirements of the community it serves. Members 
also disseminate information regarding the CSDC to their various constitu- 
encies and provide access to community agencies. 

Discussion 

This CSDC has integrated research and practice by designing a useful, 
action-oriented, research model which appears to have provided answers 
to real education problems. For example, altho^ugh the project's process 
of mainstreaming at first met with frequent teacher resistance, many 
ridti-CSDC, self-contained learning disabilities classroom teachers are in 
fact mainstreaming their students back into the regular classrooms in 
the 1976-77 school year. Project staff report that this process was 
accelerated because the CSDC's data, which were shared with the district, 
have strongly indicated a positive impact on self-concept in those learn- 
ing disabled students who were mains treamed . 

Results of the CSDC's research on learning disabilities characteris- 
tics have led the district to revise its learning disabilities screening/ 
diagnostic battery so that it is more likely to identify learning dis- 
abled students only. This has created smaller learning disabilities 
classes and led to the provision of other special services for non- 
learning disabled students. 
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Other school districts and people at the state level are regarding 
the project's ma ins tr earning model as replicable and are beginning to take 
action in that direction. In 1976-77, two counties will be field- 
testing (replicating) the model with ongoing technical assistance and 
evaluation from the CSDC and financial support from the state. The ul- 
timate goal of the state and the CSDC is to have statewide replication, 
thus assisting the districts in fulfilling the state's mains treaming 
mandate and perpetuating a model which has proven to be functional in 
meeting the needs of learning disabilities teachers, students, and 
parents. 

In the summer of 1976, the CSDC was notified by BEH at a very late 
date that its Title VI-G funds had been discontinued, and many of the 
key staff members were released. After further review in the late summer, 
BEH decided to overrule the previous decision and refund the project for 
1976-77. 
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PROJECT E 



Overview 

Located on the outskirts of a large metropolitan area, this CSDC is 
partly industrial and partly" middle-class residential in character. The 
Center operates within a statewide CSDC system. The Center itself con- 
sists of two intensive service centers within one school district: one 
center serves 30 elementary schools, while the other serves 10 secondary 
level schools. Together the two service centers focus primarily on 
students in grades kindergarten through 8, Their ethnic composition is 
58% Caucasian, 36% Hispanic, 3% black, and 3% other minorities. The project 
has been in operation four years, the last two under Title IV-G contract 
funding. 

Essentially an intervention project, the CSDC attempts to identify 
student needs and to provide appropriate educational prescript.^ oT>r^ which 
can be implemented in the regular classroom, thus avoiding the i:^..^:d 
placing the student in a special class. The Center has developed a clearly 
defined model which involves the following phases: 

Phase I Referral by teacher and in-class observation of child by 
CSDC staff member to obtain "base rate" information on 
performance 

Phase II Temporary ten-week assignment of child to the intensive 
Center where he or she receives a variety of assessments 
from which appropriate educational prescriptions are 
planned and tried out 

Phase III Ten-week follow-up of child in his or her regular class- 
room. This phase emphasizes the implementation of the 
extensive educational plan that was worked out in the 
Center, 

Alternative strategy (Phase IV) - Teacher assistance provided on a 
telescoped two-week basis to students who are referred 
but not admitted to the intensive Center. Phase IV is 
aimed at helping the teacher to improve his or her own 
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skills in dealing with a student who is underachieving 
or otherwide does not meet the criteria for Center 
services- 
Other outstanding features of the CSDC are its strong parent training 
component and its dissemination component, particularly the descriptive 
booklets developed by the project consultant from a nearby university, 

Funding/Staffing 

The Center operates on a budget ^of $174,383, Of this, $28,813 comes 
from Title VI-G, $26,392 from Title VI-B, arid $117,178 from other state 
and local sources. The Title VI-G funds principally pay for the services 
of an educational specialist (for dissemination out of the district) , for 
some clerical time, for out-of-district conference expenses, and for in- 
structional supplies and printing. 

The Child Service Demonstration Center coordination is accomplished 
by the district's Director of Pupil Personnel Services. For the 1975-76 
school year, a full-time educational specialist performed the dissemina- 
tion role; clerical support consisted of one full-time and one half time 
person. An expert in learning disabilities was brought in for CSDC staff 
development, for consultative suggestions on procedures when difficulties 
were encountered, and for preparation of booklets describing the CSDC 
services. 

Each of the two centers within this CSDC has the full-time services 
of an educational specialist and a resource teacher, five hours of daily 
help from an instructional aide, and twice-a-week visits by a school 
psychologist. As needed, a school nurse and speech therapist participate 
in diagnostic activities. Volunteers are also involved in supportive 
activities in each center. (in 1975-76, 5 adult volunteers, 13 cross-age 
tutors, and 4 student teachers gave assistance.) 

It should be noted that the staff have been divided into teams accord- 
ing to the two center locations and to the grade levels of students being 
served. This facilitates the grouping of relevant instructional materials 
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and the structuring of alternative educational approaches to a child's 
level of maturity. Although directing two physically separated centers, 
the coordinator has assured maximum continuity among the educational 
specialists so that all are delivering comparable services and can give 
backup help to each other as needed. Thus at the end of the sixth-grade 
year, a student who has received diagnostic and prescriptive services at 
the kindergarten through grade 6 center can be followed up effectively in his 
or her seventh-grade classroom by the education specialist assigned to 
the junior high center. 

Goals, Objectives, and Related Activities 

The major objectives of the project include (1) development of 
assessment and educational plans for each student in the intensive service 
center; (2) improvement of adaptive and academic performance of children 
served; (3) improvement of specific skills, of receiving teachers through 
inservice activities (e.g., assessment skills, reinforcement procedures, 
etc.); implementation of the home behavior change program designed by 

parents in parent education activities. 

In March of 1976, a state audit team reviewed the progress made by 
the Center toward its goals. Although their findings could not include 
year-end data, it is useful to note that the audit team 

• Commended the staff on the operation of the CSDC, referring to 
it as an "outstanding program for dealing with students having 
learning disabilities" and commenting that both centers were 
doing an "excellent" job 

• Praised the CSDC on the quality of its inservice program for the 
40 participating teachers 

• Recognized an outstanding and beneficial working relationship 
between the consultant to the CSDC and the CSDC staff 

• Termed the parent training program "excellent" 

• Commended the staff for dissemination efforts 

The staff themselves are pleased with the operation of the CSDC, al- 
though it should be noted that this posit ive attitude was felt most 
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strongly in relation to the provision of direct student services. However, 
out-of-district efforts, which were not as central a goal, were not viewed 
by the staff as being altogether successful and rewarding. In this re- 
gard, it should be kept in mind that Title VX-G accounts for only one- 
sixth of the CSDC funding and is directed toward dissemination, while 
two-thirds of the funding is supplied by local and state sources for in- 
structional purposes. It is reasonable, in this context, that the major 
effort would be expended on student services and inservice teacher train- 
ing within the district. 

Services to Students 

Seventy-two students a year are accepted into the intensive service 
center, and an additional 30 or more are served through an on-site (in 
regular classroom) assistance program for teachers. Three times a year, 
each of the two centers (elementary center and junior high center) 
accoiranodates a class of 12 students. 

Students are not labeled as learning disabled as a prerequisite for 
CSDC services. Rather, students served are those who, .may have a learning 
disablement, but who may also be adequately served in the regular class- 
room environment if the Center is able to assess their problems and to 
write appropriate educational plans- l^i this state, educational handi- 
caps and learning disablements are overlapping categories. The state 
definition for learning disabilities is as follows: 

Specific learning disabilities in the psychological, mental, or 
physiological process which involve interference in understand- 
ing spoken or written language. Such learning disabilities in- 
clude, but are not limited to, those sometimes referred to as 
perceptual handicaps, minimal brain dysfunction, dyslexia, dys- 
calculia, dysgraphia, or communication disorders, except aphasic 
as defined in Section 3600(g) of this title. 

The specific learning disabilities are of such severity that they 
interfere with the learning of the basic skills expected of pu- 
pils of similar age, and evidence ig presented that upon ameliora- 
tion of such disabilities a favorable prognosis may be made for 
the reduction of the discrepancy between the pupil's ability and 
level of functioning in the learning skills. 

Where the general level of academic functioning is below ex- 
pectation for the pupil^ such delay shall not be attributable 
to mental retardation for academic learning. 
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(1) 



(2) 



(3) 



(4) The specific learning disabilities shall be determined by a 
complete evaluation accompanied by recommendations for the 
amelioration of the learning disorder that can be carried 
out within the class or program recommended. 

During the 1975-76 school year, some 102 referrals (nominations or 
requests for service) were made by classroom teachers; 3, by parents; 
2, from student self-referrals; and 5, from the school district's 
special education admissions and dismissal committee. This coimnittee 
(consisting of the coordinator of special education, a school nurse, a 
regular teacher, a special education teacher, a special education psycholo- 
gist, a guidance psychologist, and the parent) is also directly involved 
in any placement decision when the centers feel that upon completion of 
the ten-week program a particular student should not be returned to the 
regular class but instead should enter one of the district's special edu- 
cation classes for the educationally handicapped/learning disabled. 

Within five days after referral, one of the educational specialists 
observes the student in his or her regular classroom in order to collect 
baseline data and to assess student performance prior to placement in the 
intensive center. The assessment is focused on behaviors identified by 
the referring individual, particularly the student's pattern of attending 
to tasks, his or her interactions with peers and the teacher, and on the 
context in which the instruction takes place. This observation is made 
over one to three part-days. 

This preliminary assessment involves the use of the following: 

• A School Observation Scale in which some 50 possible behaviors are 
rated for frequency of occurrence, including 10 related to motor 
coordination/activity, 8 related to attention/distraction, 9 re- 
lated to perceptual/cognitive/communicative learning, 12 related 
to emotional stability, and 11 related to personal/social con- 
siderations. Additionally, 13 other factors are rated as to 
whether the student exhibits the characteristic more or less than 
the average. 
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• An Observation Form in which a chronological, luinute-by-minute 
accounting of observed behaviors is logged and tied to particular 
environmental events 

With assistance from the teacher, the educational specialist then 
sets desired changes in behavior for task skills, social skills, pre- 
academic skills, and academic skills. These serve as important criteria, 
influencing what additional assessment and educational programming is to 
be emphasized during the ten-week assignment in the intensive service cen- 
ter. Parent permission is required prior to admission to the Center. 

Within the Center, standardized assessment includes varying combina- 
tions of the following tests, depending on the individual student's needs 

Peabody Individual Achievement Test 
Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test 
Key Math 

Wide Range Achievement Test 

Survey of Primary Reading Development 

Gates-MacGinitie Reading Test 

Diagnostic Reading Materials - Spache 

Comprehensive Tests of Basic Skills- Math Inventory 

EDL - Dolch Sight Words 

Wepman Auditory Discrimination Test 

A major activity within the ten-week (4 hours, 5 days a week) pro- 
gram is the development of educational procedures (contingency management) 
which relate to the baseline assessment and standardized test results and 
which emphasize task completion and accuracy. Because the student works 
with the resource teacher and the educational specialist over a long 
enough period, tentative plans can be formulated, tried out, and revised 
until an optimal approach for each student is developed. Throughout, 
continued evaluations of the student's behaviors are recorded (according 
to the frequency of their occurrence) and are used as an indicator of 
whether the educational plan is having the desired effect. 

Before the end of the student's stay at the intensive Center, a 
substitute teacher replaces the regular teacher for one to three days so 
that the regular teacher may observe the student at the Center and there- 
by ease the student's return to the classroom. Initially, this observa- 
tion is accomplished through one-way mirror as the teacher is guided throu 
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observation/ rating exercises. After formulating an objective based on 
this observation, the teacher plans contingency management procedures, 
tries them out with the student at the Center and is familiarized with 
relevant instructional materials and alternative strategies. Follow-up 
visits to the regular classroom are then made by the educational special- 
ist who monitors program implementation and assists in any necessary pro- 
gram redesign. 

Each year, the state CSDC system collects representative data on 
student gains from each participating center. Table 1, which is adapted 
from the state summary of results, reflects student gains in this Center, 
Results are mixed for the few cases shoxjri here; although some students 
appeared to make sharp gains, others appeared to show a net loss in gain 
rate. 

It should be noted, however, that the gain (or loss) in relation to 
baseline performance in reading and mathematics as shown in this table is 
not the only indicator of changes that could be beneficial to the student. 
Other evidence of change comes from teacher appraisals after the student 
has returned to the classroom. Three such appraisal forms for students in 
AIR*s random sample (who were in the ten-week class following the audit) 
are summarized in Table 2. 

Other CSDC Activities 

Training of parents and their subsequent involvement in modifying 
the students' behavior is an important part of the CSDC program. Parent 
education groups are formed concurrently with each new class of students. 
Five nightly meetings are held over the ten-week period, and all parents 
are encouraged to attend. Six to 11 of the possible 12 typically have 
attended. Group sessions stress (a) building positive group feelings, 
developing problem-solving viewpoints, and learning a common vocabulary 
and (b) implementing a home management program using contingency reinforce- 
ment procedures. AIR inteiviews with parents confirmed that these ser ions 
were valued by the parents. 

Staff development activities have been another highlighted activity 
of the CSDC. These occur at the request of school p rincipals and consist 
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TABLE 1 



Gains of Students Served by Center, Adapted from State Data Sheets 

. Part day in Regular Class-Part diy in ID Group FuU-Tlite Regular Class ' 



Grade 
Level 


Test 


n 


Base Gain Rate^ 
X 


Months^ 
X 


Gain Rate'' 
X 

* 


n 


RflQP flaln liflfp 

UCI9^ vulli iVOLC 

X 


Mftn ^hc 

X ■ 


Udlll IXqLC 

X 


1-3 


Reading 
Recognition 


1 




7.0 


1.6 -r 


■ 6 


1.5 


7.8 


1.6 


Reading 
Comprehension 


















'Mathematical 
Concepts 


















Mathematical 
Computation 


1 


2.1 


7.0 


0.6 


6 


1.6 


7.8 


1.1 




Reading 
Reco pile ion 










3 


0.5 


8.7 


2.6 


Reading 
Comprehension 


















Mathematical 
Concepts 


















Mathematical 
Computation 










3 


0,8 


8.7 


0.7 




Reading 
Recognition 


1 


U,5 


8.0 


3.0 


7 


0.7 


5,0 


2.7 


Reading 
Comprehension 


















HathemaCical 
Concepts 


















Mathematical 
Computation 


1 


0.8 


8.0 


2.5 


'l 


0,6 


6.0 


2.0 


10-12 


Reading 
Recognition 


















Reading 
Comprehension 


















Mathematical 
Concepts 


















Mathematical 
Computation 



















Base gain rate = 
''Months 
^Gaia rate 



Pretest 



months of Instruction since 1st grade entry 
iDonths of intervention instruction 

Post-pre Test ^ , 

months of intervention instruction 



TABLE 2 

Teacher Appraisals of Changes for Three Students 



Student Problems 



Rating 



Teacher Comment 



/'^l 1- Off task and non- No longer exists 

completion of tasks 

2. Difficulty in No longer exists 

following directions 



3. Low academic 
achievement 

4. Poor peer rela- 
tionship 



Better 



No longer exists 



"Is a different boy 
since being in cen- 



ter, 



#2 1. Off -task behavior 

2. Easily frustrated 

3. Poor self-concept 

4. Poor academic 
progress 



No longer exists 
No longer exists 
No longer exists 
No longer exii^ts- 



"Shown great improve- 
ment in all areas, 
academically and so- 
cially. Likes school 



now. 



1. Non-completion 
of tasks 



About the same 



2. Easily distracted; About the same 
off task 



3. Difficulty follow- 
ing directions 

4. Poor self-concept; 
give up easily 



Better 



About the same 



"Has completed little 
work last 5-6 weeks. 
Probably my fault 
when I didn't call 
you the first day he 
didn't complete his 
work. I thought he - 
would change." 
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of three meetings with faculty for one hour after school. Their purpose 
is to acquaint teachers with observational procedures and management 
techniques. 

Replication has proceeded relatively slowly. During the 1974-75 
school year, a neighboring district was fully involved and participated 
in the full range of CSDC activities. The other district no longer main- 
tains this relationship but has continued to provide student services 
that reflect CSDC procedures. Some 60 teachers and psychologists have 
received replication training to date, roughly half of these in the last 
year. Two to four follow-up visits are made to the districts by a CSDC 
educational specialist. Implementation within the districts has not been 
uniform, partly because of the lack of release time for teachers in the adopt- 
ing districts. 

Coordination with other agencies has been limited. Help in setting 
up a professional library has been received from a satellite center of 
the Special Education Instructional Materials Center serving this region. 
Two CSDC staff attended a workshop conducted by NaLDAP. Some instructional 
materials have been obtained through a state parent organization concerned 
with neurologically impaired children. 

The CSDC has prepared dissemination booklets which describe (in clear 
and cpmplete fashion) the major project components, the sequence and basis 
of activities undertaken, and the forms, materials, and tests needed for 
the model. These were conceived with the aid of the project consultant 
and are, in themselves, a valuable resource. Letters, brochures, and 
telephone contacts are the principal means for disseminating information 
about the CSDC, with letters having been sent to some 95 school district 
administrators in the greater metropolitan area proximate to the Center. 

No local Advisory Council exists, and little direct impact on CSDC 
activities has resulted from the meetings of the Advisory Council for the 
state system as a whole. 



Discussion 



9 The strength of this CSDC program rests in the thoroughness of 
assessment and educational planning for referred students. 
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Including balance between ten-week intensive diagnosis and pre- 
scription in the intensive Center itself and on-site assistance 
to teachers whose referred students have not been assigned to 
the Center. 

• Staff development and parent involvement are two other strong 
aspects of ^the center, while replication seems to be only mar- 
ginally successful. 

• Booklets describing the CSDC operations and components are func- 
tional both as training aids and dissemination materials. They 
are one good indication of the CSDC's effective utilization of 
consultant help. 

This Center did not reapply for Title VI-G support and will de- 
emphasize its out-of-district efforts in the 1976-77 school year. In- 
district services to students and teachers will continue in a manner essen- 
tially similar to that which was used in 1975-76. Local and state funds 
will be used for this purpose. 
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PROJECT F 



Overview 

This CSDC implemented a program for adolescent learning disabled 
students in five widely scattered sites in one of the largest states. The 
sites were selected to provide a variety of demographic and student charac- 
teristics. ■ 

• Site 1 is a medium-sized city with a large Hispanic population. 

• Site 2 is a small town in a rural area; most of the population is 

Caucasian. 

• Site 3 is an affluent suburb of a large city; there are no minori- 

ties in the program. 

• Site 4 is an urban area; more than half of the population is black. 

• Site 5 is a rural, sparsely settled area with a mixture of Caucasian, 

black, and Hispanic inhabitants. 

This case s tudy is based on in formation collected in visits to Sites 4 
and 5. While contextual variables differ, the objectives and activities of 
the project were largely the same across sites. 

This state first funded projects for students with language and/or 
learning disabilities in 1970-71. In 1972, the state education agency 
determined that only three of the funded projects were targeted at the sec- 
ondary level. The decision was made to establish a development/demonstration/ 
service project in one of the high schools of the state. This project was 
begun in 1972-73 with local and state support and funding from Title VI, 
Parts B and G. 

The goal of this original CSDC was to develop, test, and refine an 
educational intervention model for Language and/or Learning Disabled (L/LD) 
students consisting of (1) an effective assessment battery, (2) exportable 
instructional inaterials for different learning modalities, and (3) an 
instructional management system to deliver services and resources to a irain- 
stream classroom. Most of the developmental work was done by teachers at 
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the high school. At the end of two years, the state's evaluation showed 
that students in the project had made gains in nearly all academic areas, 
and absenteeism rates had decreased. In 1974-75, the state received a 
Title VI-G contract to replicate the project in the five sites listed above. 

The system being replicated for the past two years, while including the 
three main elements of the original project, was focused largely on the use 
and refinement of the instructional materials. These consist of 30 mini- 
modules in the three academic areas of language arts, math, and science. 
The materials were designed to be individualized, multisensory , and of high 
interest to underachieving high school students. Each content area had 10 
minimodules containing teacher and student manuals and appropriate over- 
head transparencies, films trips, audio cassettes, ditto masters, and student 
pads. Most modules had pretests and mastery tests. Resource teachers used 
the materials with identified students in both regular classrooms and 
resource rooms. They supplemented but did not replace the regular curricu- 
lum. Related products of the project were two teacher-training modules con- 
sisting of information on language and learning disabilities, simulation 
exercises, and reading materials. 

Although the project began in 1974-75, it was not fully operational 
at the five sites until the 1975-76 school year. Difficulties were encoun- 
tered in getting started during the first year because of late notification 
of funding, the time required to select the representative sites, and the 
problems associated with large-scale screening and testing of students at 
the high school level. Some of the effects of these problems are discussed 
below. 

During 1974-75, 2,733 students who were 15 years old were screened at 
the five sites, and 250 (50 at each site) were selected to receive services 
which began in April of that year. In 1975-76, approximately 3,000 students 
were screened, and 320, including 70 students who had been identified in the 
first year, were selected for participation in the project. 

m 

Funding/Staffing 

Total budget for the project in 1975-76 was $395,500, of which $150,582 
was Title VI-G money. These funds paid the salaries of the Project Director, 
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a secretary, and five coordinators who were located at the five sites. This 
part of the budget also provided money for travel and supplies. 

Title VI-B funds in the amount of $75,000 were used to subcontract 

the services of a nonprofit educational development laboratory to provide 

training for the staff; to publish the materials in a finished, multi- 
media format; and to evaluate the project. 

• State funds paid the salaries of three teachers and two aides at each 
of the five sites. The state also allocated $1,000 to each of the 15 
teachers for their use in obtaining consultant services and materials. 
Total state funding was $190,000 in 1975-76. 

Regional Resource Centers within the state provided support in the 
form of materials and sponsorship of staff conferences. The project 
received help also from the state rehabilitation commission which served as 
a resource for students in need of vocational counseling and jobs. Local 
school districts committed facilities and equipment to the project and pro- 
vided fringe benefits to teachers in the form of salary supplements and paid 
time-off to attend meetings about the project. Four of the sites utilized 
parent volunteers. 

Goals, Objectives, and Related Activities 

This project had four main objectives, or priorities, during the two 
years of contract funding: 

• To screen for learning disabilities all 15-year-old students in 
participating districts and perform in-depth appraisal of those who 

♦ 

appeared to be learning disabled 

• To provide educational assistance for identified students by use of 
special learning materials in language arts, math, and science 

• To demonstrate an instructional sysLem that would involve both regu- 
lar and resource room teachers and that would provide extra help for 
identified students in either setting 

• To demonstrate and replicate the project through the involvement of 
five "observer** schools at each site who would be expected to initi- 
ate the program in their own school districts 
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A' number of obstacles hindered the full attainment of all four objec- 
tives. One of the most critical problems, from the point of view of the 
project administrators, was the late notification of funding in the summer 
of 1974-75, A project director could not be hired until August, which 
delayed subsequent planning and the selection of the five sites. Conse- 
quently, project teachers and coordinators were not recruited until the 
middle of the year, 

A second major problem during the first year was the extensiveness of 
the screening battery given to all 15-year-olds in participating schools. 
This battery — which included standardized achievement and intelligence 
tests, tests of sensory deficits, and individual intelligence, aptitude, 
and diagnostic tests — encountered resistance from both students and admin- 
istrators at project schools. During 1975-76, therefore, initial screening 
was limited to a review of cumulative records by thr project coordinator to 
id entify those students for whom there was an obvious discrepancy between 
achievement and capability. Teacher referrals were also considered in the 
screening process. 

Approximately five hours of * i-depth diagnostic testing was then given 
to students who were thought to iit .earning disabled on the basis of the 
review of records. Testing was stopped at each site after 50 students had 
been selected, although it was acknowledged that many more students would 
have been eligible for the project. Even the reduced testing schedule 
encountered resistance in at least one of the project schools where students 
were not released from classes for the tests. At this site, testing was 
done before and after school and on weekends and vacation periods. 

Integration of the minimodules with the regular classroom curriculum 
also posed problems in a number of cases, most of them having to do with the 
nature of programming and scheduling at the high school level. In line with 
the mainstreaming philosophy of the project, identified students were not 
segregated by class, and project teachers had difficulty getting to all the 
classes in which the students were enrolled. At the two sites visited, for 
example, project students were in both freshman and sophomore classes and in 
basic, regular, and advanced tracks. As a result, many of the project stu- 
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dents had only limited contact with the project teachers in one of two 
subject-matter areas, 

A further restriction on using the minimodules in the regular class- 
room was the necessity of matching the modules to the lessons and materials 
being used by the regular teacher. This was not always possible to do, 
although some teachers released students to work on the modules in the 
resource room. There also was indication of some resistance to the mate- 
rials by some students and regular teachers who felt they were too "easy," 
although project teachers had been working to overcome this resistance. As 
a result of these implementation problems, achievement data to measure 
attainment of objeictives were analyzed for only 211 students, instead of 500 
as originally planned. At none of the sites were the teacher-training 
modules used according to the project design. 

The original design of the project involved the diffusion of the mate- 
rials and instructional plan through the selection of five observer schools 
in the vicinity of each of the sites. These schools were invited to visit 
the project periodically with the expectation that they would then plan to 
implement the program in their home districts. Unfortunately, thisi objective 
was not met mainly because of the delay during the first year in getting the 
program into the classroom. Although observer schools were selected in 
1975-76, it proved difficult for many of the districts to release teachers 
for the purpose of visiting, the project schools. Also, uncertainty about 
project continuation and the availability of the minimodules hindered their 
full participation. As of the end of the 1975-76 school year, there had been 
no replication although several schools had sent observers to the project 
sites and had indicated an interest in replication and in using the materials. 

Services to Students 

According to the Project Director, all the participating districts 
provide language/learning disability services at the secondary level, and 
the CSDC services constituted an addition to the regular program. 
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The state definition for L/LD, which is comprehensive in nature, is as 



follows: 

Language and/or Learning Disabled children are children who are 
so deficient in the acquisition of language and/or learning skills 
including, but not limited to, the ability to reason, think, read, 
write, spell, or to make mathematical calculations, as identified 
by educational and/or services for educational purposes. The 
term language and/or learning disabled children shall also apply 
to children diagnosed as having specific developmental dyslexia. 

In selecting students to participate in the project, the additional 
specific criteria were applied: 

• They should be 15 years old as of the beginning of the school year. 

• They should be selected regardless of ethnicity or sex. 

• Their overall intellectual functioning should not be more than two 
standard deviation units below the norm of the general student body. 

• They should not be eligible for services provided specifically for 
the mentally retarded, physically handicapped, auditorially handi- 
capped (deaf), or visually handicapped (blind). 

• They should not have deficits which were solely attributable to a 
different cultural life style, a lack of opportunity to learn, or 
not having achieved from previous educational experience. 

In addition students had to exhibit the following: 

• A three-year deficit in one or more of the basic psychological 
learning processes, such as hearing, sight, intersensory integration, 
and concept formation 

• A difference of two or more years between actual grade equivalent 
scores in reading comprehension or mathematics skills and the 
expected grade equivalent scores based on the student's mental age 

• A four-year discrepancy from the national'or local norm of the 
academic achievement level of his age group 
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During the first year of the project, all 15-year-old students in the 
participating districts were tested to determine if they met the criteria. 
The second year, school counselors and project coordinators reviewed cumula- 
tive records and selected students for the in-depth appraisal, which 
included tests of intellectual functioning, learning aptitude, and math 
and reading skills. Physical examinations were required as well as vision 
and hearing screening. Test results were reviewed by a committee consisting 
of a school adminstrator, the project coordinator, the school psychologist, 
the nurse, and sometimes the parent. Parental permission was required for 
both testing and entry to the project. 

The educational services delivered to students accepted into the pro- 
ject varied both in degree and kind, depending on student need, on class 
schedules, and on the receptiveness of the regular teacher to the materials . 
and to the ass^' '"\nce which was available from the project teachers. As 
much as possible, the project teachers (who were known as ""helping teachers") 
would introduce the materials in the regular classroom and provide resource 
help to the regular teacher as students used the modules. Often the project 
teachers also would work with students other than those in the project. 
Individual help was also available to students in the resource room. Exhibit 
^ page ^-8, a replica of an educational plan used at one of the sites, 
indicates the variable nature of the project teacher's role. 

Evaluative data on the effectiveness of the materials were collected from 
project teachers by means of end-of-module questionnaires, and the analysis 
of student performance on a standardized achievement test. Part of the eva- 
luation design is shown in Exhibit B, page F-9. In addition to academic gains, 
it was hypothesized that students who participated in r:he project would (a) 
increase their attendance rates and (b) decrease their dropout rates. 

Table 1 on page F-10 from the project's final report shows that the 
project did meet two of three achievement gain objectives for Cohort 1 
and all three objectives for Cohort 2. Other findings were the following: 

• Attendance rates of project students were higher than those of 
comparison groups in two of the five sites. 

• -Fifteen-year-old project students dropped out of school less 

frequently than all 15-year-olds enrolled in project schools, 
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EXHIBIT A 
Educational Plan 



Specific Skills 

To Be 
Mastered 


Content Area 

To Be 
Emphasized 


Recommended 
Teaching 
Techniques 


Specific Materials 
To Be Used 


Recommended Classroom 
Management Techniques 


Regular Curriculum 


English 


Mainstream 
Classroom 


Regular Texts 


Grades to be monitored 
by project teacher 


See 'nglish Dept. 
Curriculum Guide 




Project teacher 
to present some 
minimodules to 
entire class 


Project 
Language Arts 
Minimodules 


Individual help with 
classroom if needed 


Hxnimpdules: 










Vocabulary Develop- 
ment X 

Comprehension IV, VI 

Analytical Reading 
I, II 




ProifiCt teacher 
to serve occa- 
sionally as 
helping teacher 
to entire class 




Presentation of mini- 
modules when they 
correlate with regular 
curriculum 



EXHIBIT B 



QUESTIONS OF INTEREST 



INSTRUMENTATION 



UESICN CONFIGURATION 



DATA ANALYSIS MODEL 



Do high school students, 
in each of two cohort 
samples (see Design" Con- 
figuration), who have 
been diagnosed as 
learning disabled and 
who are exposed to one 
or raore instructional 
sequences in each of 
five secondary schools* 
meet the following 
expected outcomes; 



a. 90r^; of the students 
will demonstrate 

a grade equivalent 
gain in one or more 
of the following 
academic subjects — 
language arts, 
science, and mathe- 
matics—at a rate 
of 0.8 grade equiv- 
alents per year? 

b. 75% of the students 
will demonstrate a 
grade equivalent 
gain in one or more 

of the three sub- "^ 

ject areas at a 
rate of 1.0 grade 
equivalent per year? 

c. 25% of the students 
will demonstrate a 
grade equivalent 
gain in one or more 
of the three subject 
areas. at a rate of 
1.2 grade equivalents 
per year? 



1- Stanford Achievement 1. 
Test Battery (SATB) — 
A comprehensive aca- 
demic achievement 
battery consisting of 
ten subscales in four 
general areas- 
language arts, mathe- 
matics, science, anc: 
social studies. Sub- 
scale" score; ;inay be 
expressed as grade 
equivalents. 

Students will be 
administered the SATB 
appropriate to their 
reading comprehension 
level as determined 
during the screening 
and appraisal process. 
The 196A edition-Form 
W or the equivalent 
197A edition-Form A 
may be administered. 



For each of two cohorts 1. 
within each of five 
test sites: 



where: 

I = identification as 
a target student 

0 = administration of 
the SATB; and 

Xi= exposure (x) to one 
or more instruc- 
• tional sequences (i) 
designated by sub- 
script L for language 
arts, M for mathe- 
matics, and/or S for 
science. 

Samples: Cohort 1 consists 
of 16-year-old students 
who were identified as 
LD during the spring of 
1975. Cohort 2 consists 

„„.of^i5-year-old ..students ...... 

who may be identified as 
LD in the Fall of 1975 
prior to instructional 
exposure. Each cohort 
is anticipated to con- 
sist of approximately 50 
students in each of five 
test sites— a total of 
approximately 500 students. 



The project criterion will 
be considered to be achieved 
if each of the conditions 
specified in evaluation 
question of interest //I are 
met. The replicaiion 
criterion will be considered 
to be achieved if the follow- 
ing SATB results from the 
pilot test site are duplicated: 
the following percentages of 
pupils demonstrate an average 
grade equivalent (CE) gain 
at the rate of 1.0 CE per 
year. 

Language Arts- 51.0% 
Mathematics - 42.3% 
Science - 51. 4X 
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TABLE 1 

Number and Percentaga of Target Students Exceeding Stated 
Grade Equivalent Gain Objectives on the Stanford Achievement 
Tyst in Ono or More of Three Subject Areas 



Cohort 1 

Rate of G>E> Gain 

Greater than 0.8 G.E./Year 
Greater than 1.0 G.E./Year 
Greater than 1.2 G.E./Year 



.1 6-Year-Qlds Exceeding G.E. Gain Criterion 



Number 


Percent (of 60) 


53 


88.33 


53 


88.33 


52 


86.67 


15-Year-Olds Exceeding G.E. Gain Criterion 


Number 


Percent (of 151) 


136 


90.07 


135 


89.40 


127 


84.10 



Cohort 2 

Rate of G.E. Gain 
Greater than 0.8 
Greater than 1.0 G.E./Year 
Greater than 1.2 G.E./Year 



NOTE: Numbers. and percentages reported are cumulative and therefore do not 
total to 100%. 



• Project teachers were generally positive in their perceptions of 
the minimodules . 

Other CSDC Activities 

This CSDC had no formal training program. However, project coordi- 
nators and teachers attended various workshops sponsored by the develop- 
ment laboratory, the regional center, and the state education agency to 
learn about the materials, the screening process, and strategies for 
serving the adolescent learning disabled student. Each site had two to 
four inservice days a year on topics such as the minimodules and individu- 
alizing in the classroom. Both project and regular classroom teachers 
attended these inservice sessions. 

Parent involvement at the two sites visited occurred primarily at the 
time of student testing and entry to the project, when parent permission 
was obtained. Parents were also being contacted at the end of the year to 
discuss student progress and future placement. Project coordinators had 
made home visits to parents who could not come to the school. One of the 
sites had invited all parents to an open house which extended over a two- 
day period, but the attendance had faeen disappointing.^* 

Nine parent interviews were conducted at the two sites. Most of the 
parents were supportive of the project goals for mains tr earning, although 
they exhibited little understanding of specific project activities. Four 
parents reported their only contact with the project was the initial inter- 
view at which their permission was requested and the interview with AIR 
visitors. Four of the parents felt they had not been well informed about 
uhc: project; three of .them indicated their son or daughter was not aware of 
receiving any special help. In spite of the general lack of awareness, all 
of the parents except one had noted some progress over the year in their 
children's behavior, including improved grades, self-esteem, and attitude 
toward school. Only one mother had observed no positive changes in her son. 

Prime dissemination targets for this CSDC were other educators within 
the state, especially teachers and principals at the observer schools. 
Special presentations were held for these schools, and they were invited to 
participate in inservice training at the five sites and to observe the mini- 
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modules being used in the classroom. Coordinators were also responsible 
for disseminating information about the project to all teachers in five 
sites as well as local civic organizations and PTAs. Information about 
the project appeared in newsletters published by the regional service 
centers and by NaLDAP and in local newspapers at two sites. 

Each of the five sites had a local Advisory Committe whose main func- 
tion was to help in the dissemination of information and creation of commu- 
nity awareness about the project. There was also a State Technical Advisory 
Committee, composed of administrators from the cooperating agencies ydevelop- 
ment laboratory, regional service center, and state department of special 
education), which provided general direction and decision-making in such 
matters as budget preparation, state-wide coordination of the project, 
and the appraisal process. The Project Director reported to this group. 

Discussion 

The problems encountered by this CSDC in implementing its full project 
design at five sites illustrate at least three obstacles to the assessment 
and remediation of learning disabled adolescents: 

• The difficulty of scheduling an extensive diagnostic testing program 
at the secondary level 

• The resistance to additional testing on the part of students and 
administrators 

• The difficulty of incorporating remedial'materials and strategies 
into the regular curriculum of mainstream high school classrooms 

Despite its problems, the CSDC did report attainment of several of its 
major objectives. According to the project's final evaluation report, the 
findings should not be considered conclusive, since they were based on data 
gathered from a very small portion of the intended targeF'audience in a 
limited number of sites. However, the evaluator concluded that the results 
of their studies did tend to indicate that the project is replicable with a 
potential for beneficial influence on the education of learning disabled 
students. The evaluators have recommended that additional materials be 
developed, that further study of the screening and appraisal process is 
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warranted .and that the observer school approach, as a strategy for dissemi- 
nation, is worthy of future investigation. 

A proposal was submitted to Title VI-G for state-wide dissemination 
activities during 1976-77 but was not funded. However, the state education 
agency, which holds a copyright on the minimodules, has given multiple copies 
of the materials to each of the 20 regional centers within the state, where 
they will be available on a lending library basis to interested districts. 
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PROJECT G 



Overview 

This CSDC, which serves the school districts of six counties and one 
town, is located in a rural area more than an hour's drive from" the nearest 
city. The few small towns are widely scattered, and many students are bused 
to their schools. There are no big industries in the region, and many 
of those who are employed must commute outside of their home counties to 
work. According to the 1970 census, nearly 20% of all families in the six 
counties had incomes below the poverty level. The percentage of black 
children in the school-age population ranges from 19% to 78% in' the parti- 
cipating districts, averaging about 50% overall. The rest of the popula- 
tion is predominantly Caucasian, with a few native Americans. Special edu- 
cation services in the area, other than those provided by the CSDC, are 
comprised almost entirely of services to mentally retarded children. In 
1972-73, from 28% to 100% of the children receiving special education ser- 
vices in the six counties were black; however, the ethnic distribution of 
children in the CSDC program is more nearly representative of the population 
as a whole. 

The CSDC began in 1974-75 with funding from the state, local districts, 
and Title VI-G. Prior to that times, there were no instructional services 
for learning disabled (LD) students in the area. The initial thrust for 
the project came from the State Department of Special Education, which 
sought to demonstrate the feasibility of a regional approach to the provi- 
sion of services in special education. The underlying rationale was that 
in a rural area certain programmatic and support services can only be pro- 
vided through the cooperation of two or more districts. The Center is now 
(1976-77) in its third year of contract funding under Title VI-G. 

The main component of the CSDC is the provision of direct services to 
learning disabled students. Each of the seven participating districts is 
allowed to send a certain number of students to the Center for diagnosis. 
The number is based on the district's contribution and number of students. 
Diagnosis consists of intensive observation and testing over a six-week 
period and preparation of an individualized educational plan. Those stu- 
dents who require more intensive remedial help may be assigned to one of 
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two self-contained classrooms. Again, each county is allotted a certain 
number of "slots" in these classes. Most students, however, receive 
follow-up services in the regular classroom; these services are supervised 
by resource teachers who serve as a link between the Center and the schools. 

During the first year, all students came for diagnostic services to 
one central location. This required many of the children from outlying 
parts of the six-county region to spend a large part of the school day on 
the bus. It was difficult also for resource teachers to interact directly 
with both the Center and the schools. Therefore, in 1975-76, a second 
diagnostic classroom was set up at a school located in the southern part 
of the region. In addition, two self-contained classrooms for students 
with more severe learning problems were established — one at the Center and 
one at the same school which was implementing a diagnostic classroom. 

There were 244 students directly served by the Center at the two loca- 
tions in 1975-76. Most of these students were between the ages of 6 and 
12; a small number who were ages 13 through 18 were served by resource 
teachers at the request of local districts. 

Funding/Staffing ' 

Funding for the Center in 1975-76 included $80,000 in Title VI-G 
monies, $14,054 from the state, and $5,073 from local districts, plus 
$35,562 in carry-over funds from 1974-75. Total budget was $134,689. 

The Center staff consisted of 15 full-time persons, plus the seven 
resource teachers who worked within the local districts. Center person- 
nel included the Project Director, one speech pathologist, one visiting 
teacher, one educational diagnostician, one school psychologist, two 
diagnostic teachers, two teachers of self-contained classes, four instruc- 
tional aides, and two persons who handled , secretarial/bookkeeping duties. 

Federal funds were used primarily for salaries for seven of the pro- 
fessional positions, the two secretaries, and two instructional aides as 
well as for travel and supplies. 

State and local funds supported the educational diagnostician and 
speech pathologist. The State Department of Education also provided 
excess cost reimbursement and in-kind support, primarily the services of 
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a consultant from the state who provided ongoing technical assistance to 
the project. The state also paid for a slide/tape presentation and bro- 
chure about the Center and all expenses for the staff to give four work- 
shops on learning disabilities (LD) at other locations in the state. 

A board consisting of superintendents from the six counties served by 
the CSDC acted as a supervisory body to the Project Director. The local 
districts also provided all facilities and maintenance for the Center, bus 
transportation to bring students to diagnostic and self-contained class- 
rooms, and medical examinations for students when needed. Local funds 
paid the salaries of the seven resource teachers and their instructional 
aides. Local districts also made available the services of three psychol- 
ogists, three speech/ language therapists, and six visiting teachers who 
served as liaisons between home and school. 

The Advisory Committee of this CSDC is composed of representatives of 
a number of social and health service organizations in the area. These 
Include county home extension service, a mental health department, a 
regional health department, a juvenile court, a probation and parole 
office, and a social service agency. The Committee thus served as a net- 
work of supportive services which were made available to students as need- 
ed. 

'■^^ 

The curriculum library of a local university provided diagnostic mate- 
rials for teachers at the Center; a second university provided in-service 
credit for a television course on learning disabilities. The Center also 
used the services of volunteers from a local senior citizens group who 
provided parties and ot students from a nearby private school who painted the 
classrooms. 

Goals, Objectives, and Related Activities ""7 . 

The Center had eight stated objectives in 1975-76, encompassing the 
full range of services outlined for demonstration projects in the federal 
guidelines for the learning disabilities program. Prime emphasis, however, 
was on the delivery of diagnostic and instructional services to learning 
disabled students, on staff development, and on increased awareness of the 
nature of LD and its remediation on the part of regular classroom teachers 
and other school personnel. Despite the attendant problems of creating 
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new services where none had existed before, the Center appears to have met 
its objectives over the past two years. 

The project was delayed in becoming fully operational during the first 
year because of the need to recruit a professionally trained staff to serve 
as a diagnostic team. Also, none of the resource teachers from the seven 
districts were certified learning disabilities' teachers . The first two 
months of the project were spent mainly in training of these teachers, in 
ordering equipment and materials, and in setting up the procedural plans • 
Despite a slow start, the Center's multidisciplinary team tested 191 stu- 
dents during 1974-75, and prepared detailed reports and recommendations for 
each student. There were 128 students who received diagnostic prescriptive 
services from the resource teachers in the school systems; many of these 
were the same students tested at the Center. 

There was a change in project directors in the summer of 1975 at the 
same time that the project was being redesigned by the State Department of 
Special Education. Essentially, the Center began implementing a new pro- 
gram in the fall of 1975, although many of the staff members were the same 
ones as during the first year. 

During 1975-76, a detailed and in-depth diagnostic process in which 
students were observed and tested by a multidisciplinary team over a period 
of six weeks was developed. This occurred in the diagnostic classroom to 
which students were bused every day for the six-week period. Toward the 
end of the cycle, the team (in collaboration with the home school teacher 
and the resource teacher) prepared an individualized instructional plan for 
the student. Implementation of the plan was under the continued guidance 
of the resource teacher, acting as liaison between the diagnostic team and 
home teacher. Five diagnostic cycles were complete in 1975-76; 67 students 
received these in-depth services. Plans for 1976-77 are to shorten the 
time that students are in the diagnostic classroom, to return. the student 
to the home school in the third week, and to provide continuous on-site 
evaluation and revision of the instructional plan ov a six-week period. 

During the year, 20 studencs received individualized, multisensory 
instruction in the two self-contained classrooms (ten students in each 
class). Age range for these students was 8 to 13; grade levels ranged from 
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September to April, depending on when they were referred by the home dis- 
trict. The goal for 1976-77 is to complete all referrals at the beginning 
of the year. 

Resource services were provided to 235 students, ages 6 to 18, at their 
home schools. Most of the students received remedial help outside the regu- 
lar classroom from the resource teachers; some were served by classroom 
teachers in consultation with resource teachers. 

The project objective related to creating awareness of LD and its reme- 
diation among classroom teachers and other school personnel has been met in 
a variety of ways. During the first year, two courses sponsored by the 
state university were made available at the Center for credit. A course on 
characteristics of learning disabilities was taken by 61 teachers and 2 
admins trators; 16 teachers and 2 adminstrators took a course on methods and 
materials for teaching the LD child. During the second year, resource 
teachers worked on a one-to-one basis xd.th regular classroom teachers; regu- 
lar teachers were also included in conferences with the diagnostic team dur- 
ing which instructional plans were formulated. Inservice training sessions 
also have been held each year for teachers, special education coordinators, 
psychologists, and principals from schools in the seven participating dis- 
tricts. In addition, the Project Director has bimonthly meetings with the 
Advisory Council and with the board composed of the district superintendents; 
informal con'tacts with members of these groups are even more frequent. 
According to the Project Director, one measure of the attainment of this 
objective is the amount of time which the superintendents now spend on mat- 
ters related to learning disabilities and special education iii general. 

In the area of staff development, all seven of the resource teachers 
and their aides have received weekly and monthly inservice training from the 
specialists at the Center. There is also informal interaction between the 
Center and these teachers throughout the year. 

Services to Students 

The Center adheres to the following state definition of learning dis- 
abilities: 
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A learning disabled child Is usually within or above the aver- 
age range of intelligence. The child shows a disorder in one 
or more of the psychological processes necessary for learning. 
These processes are written and/or oral language development; 
motor development; visual and/or auditory processing skills; 
inter-sensory, perceptual integration skills. A disorder in 
one of these processes can result in difficulty in developing 
or using academic and perhaps social skills to E^.uch an extent 
that the child 's . manner of learning differs markedly from the 
norm of the group, requiring special educational services. 

In addition to these criteria, the Center guidelines state that (a) 
LD children have a different learning style from the majority of children; 
(b) no two of these children will show exac*"l7 the same skill-ability pro- 
file; and (c) they can be identified in pari: by the evident gap between 
their assessed abilities and their classroom (or test) performance. 

Students enter the Center program only after an extensive referral, 
screening, and testing process has occurred within the home district. 
This process involves the following steps: 

1. Most referrals originate wi. !i the classroom teacher, who submits 
a request for evaluf^tion to the school principal. 

2. The principal submits the request, along with relevant educational 
data about the child, to the local coordinator of special education. 

3. The visiting teacher (usually a trained social worker) visits the 
home to explain the referral and get permission for evaluative 
testing. The visiting teacher obtains a social history on the stu-i 
dent at this time; parents are asked to complete a social behavior 
checklist and medical history. 

4. The visiting teacher reports back to the special education coor- 
dinator who may (a) refer the student to the school psychologist 
for testing or (b) decide that there is enough information to refer 
the student to the placement committee. Full evaluation at the 
local school level must conform to certain state requirements. 
Before a student can be referred for special services, the fol.lowing 
types of information must be collected: 
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• Social hiijl:f.>ry . ^ 

• Educational history 

• Medical data including (as needed) results of neurological, 
vision, and hearing, u'-'^t^ _ 

• Scores on t - intellectual functioning, achievement, and 
(as needed, r tion ^ 

5. A county placement committee meets to consider information about 
the student. These committees usually consist of the coordinator 
of special education, the school psychologist, the visiting teacher, 
and sometimes the principal and the school nurse. 

6. Trie placement committee makes its recommendation to parents through 
the visiting teacher. These recommendations may include placement 
in the self-contained or diagnostic classroom or the resource pro- 
grams. No placement can be made without parent permission. 

Students are usually placed in the self-contained classes on the 
basis of age (more than 10 years old) and the severity of their 
problem, as determined by academic performance and social behavior. 
Many of these students first go through the diagnostic cycle. 

Students referred to the diagnostic center represent the more puzzling 
cases, from an educational point of view, for whom more information is need- 
ed. After the placement has been made, the diagnostic teacher meets with 
the student's regular teacher to determine what the student is doing in the 
classroom and to decide what resources are available in that setting. 

While the student is in the diagnostic cycle, a series of individualized 
tests are administered to identify specific deficits and to find materials 
and methods that will work with that student. Assessment includes psycho- 
logical, projective, processing, and academic skills tests. Speech and lan- 
guage evaluations are also completed. In addition, there is diagnostic 
teaching to try out the methods and materials that will be written into the 
educational plan. 

At the end of the cycle, the placement committee again meets to con- 
sider whether the student should return to the regular classroom program, 
be assigned to a resource program, or enter the self-contained classroom. 
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If assignment is to the regular class or resource program, the diagnostic 
teacher meets with the regular and resource teachers to explain the educa- 
tional plan. 

Educational plans are extremely di ailed and written in terms that 
the classroom teacher can readily understand and use. They treat the 
areas of language, arithmetic, motor development, behavior perception, and 
family concerns (a home educational plan is prepared for parents). Exhibit 
A on the following page shows part of a plan for. one student. Each stu- 
dent's progress \^ evaluated on an individual basis, and appropricite changes 
are made in the ian when warranted. 

Overall --valuation of the project has been evaluative information, 
including that which would me..t the criteria for validation by the USOE 
Joint Dissemination Review Panel. 

Other CSDC Activitio. s 

The Project Director has spent much of her time in disseminating infor- 
mation about the project through formal talks to PTAs and other civic orga- 
nizations; meetings with school superintendents, principals. Advisory Council 
members • and placement committees; and attendance at state and national con- 
ferences. The Center has prepared a brochure and slide tape presentation as 
well as a radio spot on services available to LD children. They have also 
published a quarterly newsletter which is mailed to parents, civic groups, 
physicians, etc. Reprints of journal articles on learning diabilities have 
been provided also to parents. One cf the staff teachers has been instru- 
mental in the establishment of a local chapter the Association for Child- 
ren with Learning Disabilities. In 1976-77, plans are to hold a series of 
workshops for parents, adminstrators, and volunteers to be conducted by out- 
standing consultants In the field of learning disabilities. Presentations 
are also planned for teachers at each of the participating schools. 

Replication was considered to be a premature goal for the Center, after 
only two years of operation. However, it was estimated by the Project ^Direc- 
tor and by the State Director of Special Education that six areas in the 
state will have adopted the regional model by 1978-79. 
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EXHIBIT A 



Suggestions for Teaching^ 



Problems/Strengths 



Possible Approaches 



Suggested Materials 



VISUAL 



The suggestions listed below are designed to strengthen 

visual weaknesses. All learning tasks which Involve visual ^skills should 

be reinforced xd.th auditory and kinesthetic cues. \ ^uld 

benefit by doing at least one of these , exercises every day. 



1. To help with 
b/d ccfuslon: 



la. Show child that he can 
make his arms Into b^. 
Have him use this as 
reference when he isn't 
sure if a letter is tj_ 
or d_. 

lb. Have child trace the 

letter b^ in the air, in 
sand, on a carpet, etc., 
saying the lett-.r e-iich 
time he makes it. (Ba- 
gin by teaching only 
the letter L5 otherwise 
he will continue to con- 
fuse Jb and ) 

Ic. Give child list of words 
beginning with b and _d. 
Have him trace all the 
words beg inn lug wJ^b b. 




To help with 
reversals: 



2a . Emphas ize le i t -1 i gh t 

directionality in evary- 
th ing (count Ing na'i^ilni^ , 
i c . ) • 

2b. Have child trace, re^J, 
copy, then write from 
memory letters commonly 
reversed like 2. 
n and 11, or formed back- 
wards like and e^. 

2c. Have manipulative mate- 
rials for him to use 
daily to make numbers, 
letters, and simple 
words involving confused 
letters . 
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Cl..y, beans to glue on 
cardboard, parts of 
letters cut out of tac- 
tile iiiaLerial (see 
Reading le.), large 
felt board and felt 
letters, drawing in 
fingerpaint. 
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There is considerable involvement of parents with the Center through 
staff contacts by phone, letter, or personal visits. Parents of students 
in the diagnostic cycles receive progress reports in the form of short 
handwritten letters. Visiting teachers are responsible for delivering 
these reports and home plans and for explaining the decisions of the place- 
ment committee to the parents- Evening iDiu:e tings and open houses have been 
scheduled for parents at the Center, although attendance has been limited 
because of the long distances between most of the homes and the Center. 
Many of the dissemination activities mentioned earlier are targeted at 
parents . 

Eight parents wtrre interviewed during the site visit (one parent had 
two children in the strdent sample). Ot these, seven mentioned conferences 
with resource and visiting teachers at which the project had been explained, 
and five talked of home activities that had been recommended for helping 
their children. When asked about changes they had observed in their child- 
ren, six of the parents mentioned improved behavior; five mentioned improve- 
ment in grades or academic skills; and six mentioned improved attitudes 
toward school. 

Discus sice 

In two yeirs' ti:nie, this CSD( -.3 created a program of services to 
learning disabled students at three levels of intervention in a region 
where no LD services had existed. During this time a tnultldisciplinary 
staff has been assembled, training has been provided to teachers and 
administrators over a six-county area, and a considerable number of stu- 
dents have been directly served. In addition, according to the Project 
Director learning disabilities has become one of the top priorities with-- 
in the seven participating districts. As one indication of local support, 
it is projected that the proportion of federal funding required to support 
the pi^oject will decrease from a high of 83.5% of the total budget in 
1974-75 to 11% in the 1978-79 school year. 

In meeting its goals, the Center has faced a number of obstacles: 
changes in the program model; a change of project directors; the difficul- 
ties in recruiting qualified professional staff in a rural area with little 
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job security, low salaries, inadequate housing, and limited resources for 
professional development; and problems of coordinating school schedules and 
bus transportation for students from school districts spread across six 
counties. That the objectives were met appears to be attributable to four 
key factors: 

• Continuing support and guidance from the State Department of Special 
EduL ition 

• The interest, support, and direct involvement of the superintendents 
from the participating districts 

• The organizational skills of the 1975-76 Project Director and her 
close attention to communication and coordination with other local 
agencies 

• The dedication of the staff members, many of whom spent their own 
time in preparing educational plans, contacting parents, and dis- 
seminating information about the project 
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PROJECT H 



Overview 

This CSDC Is located on the campus of a large southern university, 
within a small town setting. During the period from 1974 to 1976, this 
Center kad two principal purposes. The first was to train undergraduate 
and graduate students to diagnose and Instruct learning disabled children. 
Integral to this was the Center's second purpose, to serve directly a 
limited number of learning disabled students and their parents. When the 
model was conceptualized, the need for a program to train lear-»ing dis- 
abilities teachers and diagnosticians in this rural southern state was 
critical. This is still the case. Since 1966, when no services were 
available for learning disabled students, the number of classrooms has 
grown to over 200. Despite this growth, oni^. about 9% of the teachers 
needed to serve the estimated 19,500 students eligible for learning dis- 
abilities services have been trained. (The number of eligible students is 
derived from the assumption that 2% of the state's school population is 
learning disabled.) - ' 

In order to diffuse learning disabilities services throughout the 
state, the CSDC was founded on the philosophy that, for the learning dis- 
abled, the "burden of change must rest with teacher training institutions" 
(according to the original proposal). Tho Center was conceived and create^ 
by its two Directors. In 1971, when they first came to the university, 
they realizeu the need for a "nands on" clinical facility. At that time 
the university offered only student teaching; within the 22-county area 
surrounding it, there were no diagnostic services and only two learning 
disabilities classes. The Directors formulated the idea for the project 
and then applied for and received Title V^-G funds. —The project began 
in July of 1974. 

To accomplish the project's purposes the CSDC offered two kinds of 
practicums: (1) the diagnostic/prescriptive program (d-p) and (2) the 
diagnostic/prescriptive/remedial program (d-p-r) . In the d-p practicum, 
a five- to eight-uember team of graduate students from the fields of 
elementary education, special education, educational psychology, clinical 
psychology, and guidance conducted an intensive two-day testing of a child; 
upon completlo' of the testing, team members made diagnoses and wrote in- 
dividualized recommendations to the home and the school. In the d-p-r 
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practicum (offered mainly during the university's sumer sessions), a 
teacher-trainee provided individualized remediation to one to four students 
on a one-to-one or small-group basis; at the end of the remediation, the 
trainee prepared a case summary that described the remediation and made 
further recommendations to the home and the school. Both practicums were 
graduate level courses*' The course sequence developed for the trainee 
lead to teacher certification in the state, thereby providing local school 
systems with teacher personnel qualified in learning disabilities. To date, 
179 graduate students have received teacher training. Students from 18 
counties have been served by the project; many were from the six counties 
immediately surrounding the Center. 

In addition to teacher training, the Director of this CSDC devoted 
time to the promotion of services for learning disabled children through- 
out the state. For example, he assisted districts in setting up classes 
for learning disabled students. He also was instrumental in helping local 
parents found a chapter of the ACLD and continues to counsel taem on their 
rights as parents of learning disabled children. 

Funding/Staff 

The CSDC^s proposed total budget for fiscal year 1976 was $108,512: 
$69,1A2 was funded by Title VI -G and $39,370 was funded by the university 
(funds coming indirectly from the state). The largest CSDC expenditure 
in the 1976 budget was staff salaries ($29,307 subsidized by the federal 
government, $29,8^:6 by the university); the second largest was specialized 
equipment ($49,175 froiu federal and $4,000 from university funds). Both 
federal and university funds helped pay for physical facilities and em- 
ployee benefits. Expenses that .yere funded solely by the federal govern- \ 
ment included travel, consultants, evaluation, dissemination, communica- < 
tions, and specialized materials. 

The Director did not apply for third-year (1976-77) Title VI-G :und- f 
ing. He was tul.-'- *-'^^t. Ia order to be funded for another year, the CSDC 
vould need to devexop a new set of objectives and shift its focus to 
secondary-level students. He felu J:hat the cnrrent model required another 
year Tor refinement and decided tc pursue that goal, rather than start a 
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new project. 

The Center also had the backing of the public school system. The 
CSDC helped the system find learning disabilities teachers and offered 
the summer remedial program to local students. It also provided consulting 
services to local schools and to districts in surrounding communities. 

The Center received support from a number of local organizations, 
in particular the campus chapter of an educational honor society and the 
local ACLD chapter. It also made use of local delivery systems, such as 
the counseling services of a regional mental health complex. 

The Director and the Assistant Director were the key personnel on the 
CSDC staff. They were assisted by a secretary (who did many varied 
tasks) and by four doctoral assistants. The Directors were supported 
by both Title VI-G funds and university funds. The secretary and the four 
graduate assistants were supported solely by Title VI-G funds. 

The Directors are both assistant professors in the College of 
Education at the university. The Director is Assistant Professor of Educa- 
tional Psychology/Special Education; his area oi expertise is elementary 
education with emphasis in reading and learning disabilities. The Assis- 
tant Director is Assistant Professor of Elementary and Secondary Education; 
her area of expertise is elementary education with emphasis in reading. 

Objectives and Related Activities 



The CSDC Director cited four major objectives of the project: 

• To graduate highly trained professional personnel with extensive 
practicum experiences who will implement diagnostic, prescriptive, 
and remedial techniques in school systems, benefiting a broad 
base of children with learning disabilities 

• To provide d-p-r services to children in this geographical area 

• To provide and conduct educational programs for parents, school 
personnel, and other professionals concerned with learning dis- 
abled children 
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• To develop a technical manual to assist in the replication of 
the model center, regionally and nationally 

The major thrust of the project was the training of professional 
personnel to work with learning disabled children. The CSDC became opera- 
tional in January 1975; in the first six months of operation, 61 graduate 
students received supervised training. In the Center's two years of 
operation, a total of 179 graduate students have received training. The 
impact of trained professionals on state services was augmented by the 
large number of university students who utilized the facility as part of 
their course work. Between January 1975 and March 1976, 1,347 students 
took classes at the Center. Although these students did not have super- 
vised training, they were exposed to the diagnosis and remediation of 
learniviv' disabilities. At the least, these students developed an aware- 
ness cf learning disabilities; at the most, they acquired a knowledge of 
certain diagnostic techniques and remedial processes. 

The second objective, '*to provide d-p-r services to children in the 
geographical area," has also been met, according to the Project Director. 
From January 1975 to August 1976, 112 children were served at the Center, the 
maximum number that the present staff and facilities can accommodate. 
The CSDC prepared a detailed case study on each child. However, there was 
no general tabulation of pretest and posttest scores for these children. 
There was also little documentation of follow-up visits to the schools. 

In addressing the third objective (providing educational programs 
for parents, school personnel, and other professionals), the CSDC staff ■ 
conducted many dissemination and public relations activities both locally 
and statewide: development of a brochure about the CSDC and a handbook for 
parents, establishment of a local ACLD chapter, sponsorship of the £State 
ACLD conference, contact with school personnel in a 22~county region, 
consultation without charge, and training in classroom management and 
diagnostic or remedial procedures to local teachers. From January 1975 
to March 1976, 324 professional personnel and 105 parents visited the CSDC; 
as with other public relations activities, these visits introduced state 
residents to the CSDC and to diagnostic/prescriptive/remedial procedures. 
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At this time it is difficult to evaluate this CSDC's replication 
efforts (the fourth objective), as the technical manual has not been cir- 
culated. Although two inquiries regarding replication have been received 
(one from within the state, the other from, another state), there is little 
support in the state government for the duplication of a teacher training 
program because of the cost. 

Services to Students 

In its one and a half years of operation, the Center served a total 
of 112 students, including students enrolled in the 1976 summer program. 
Seventy-four of these students were served in the d-p-r program. The re- 
maining 38 students received diagnosis and prescription (d-p) . These 
students ranged in age from 5 to 18, with priority given to students aged 
5 through 12. 

This Center defined learning disabled children as those who have in- 
telligence test scores within the average or above-average range and who 
have a significant discrepancy between capacity to learn and actual per- 
formance level. This definition excluded children whose primary handicap 
falls into these areas: physical disability, emotional disturbance, 
mental retardation, and environmental deprivation. 

The part of the project which put primary importance on remediation 
is called d-p-r. During the regular academic year, the Center provided 
these services to a limited number of children and during the summer to 
about 40 children. In the 1976 summer program, about 12 teacher-trainees 
worked with small groups of children in 1 1/2-hour sessions; each trainee 
was responsible for two to six children. Remedial sessions were conducted 
Tue^Tday through Friday. Mondays were reserved for planning, going over 
videotapes with supervisors, and meeting with parents. 

This d-p-r practicum provided the kinds of realistic experiences that 
the teacher-trainee will encounter in the schools. The object of the prac- 
ticum was to develop good diagnostic/prescriptive skills in the trainees 
and to teach them to manage reinforcing experiences. In the course of 
thcj practicum, trainees acquired the following skills: task analysis, 
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skills analysis, setting long-term and short-term objectives, developing 
Instructional materials, and writing remedial recommendations (case 
summaries). 

Each child's case was handled through a case coordinator, the pro- 
fessiomJ. person vho referred the child to the Center (e.g., a learning 
disabilities teacher, a learning disabilities coordinator, a principal, 
a regular classroom teacher, a doctor). Three referral forms were sub- 
mitted for each child: the school's referral contained data such as 
school records, test records; the parents' referral provided information 
on family history, parents' attitude toward child, developmental record, 
etc.; and the teacher's referral (a brief form) described the area of dis- 
ability, the level of instruction, etc. 

The Director and the Assistant Director made the screening decision, 
favoring students in grades two through six on the basis of need and 
severity of problem(s). Priority was also given to students who attended 
the previous summer's program, students who had been diagnosed in the d-p 
component, and students whose referral forms had been completed. Whether 
the school could continue the remediation (not whether the school has a 
learning disabilities program) is also an important factor in screening. 

Students in the d-p-r remedial program did not receive a formal diag- 
nosis. Instead the teacher-trairiee looked at the referral records and ob- 
served the child; out of this analysis evolved the diagnostic teaching 
(remedial tutoring) plan. The teaching was action oriented and task 
oriented. Under the supervision of. the Directors and graduate assistants, 
the teacher-trainee planned a series of short reinforcing experiences for 
each child. The children were encouraged to work independently on task 
and to raise their, hands to get ther.s teacher ' s attention. In a sample 1 1/2 
hour session that ,as observed, a teacher-trainee engaged two children iu 
the following activities: reading in. a Hoffman reader, doing word recog- 
nition, solving math problems, telling a child-written story, cutting 
and pasting. 

The trainee moved from diagnostic teaching into teaching patterned on 
long-range behavioral goals. Student progress was evaluated dally, and ob- 
jectives were modified to correspond with progress. At the end of the 
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practicum, the taacher- trainee developed a detailed case summary of in- 
structional activities and recommended programming for each of his/her 
students. Copies of the case summary were sent to the case coordinator 
who was responsible for distributing a copy to the parents and a copy to 
the school. The Center staff did informal follow-up on their own time, 
and as often as possible they took along the trainees to the school site. 
If there was an ensuing problem, the staff conferred with the school and/ 
or parents. 

The other part of the project was the diagnostic/prescriptive practi- 
cum. Children suspected of having learning disabilities were referred to 
this program for two days of diagnosis. Since January 1975, a total of 
38 students have been diagnosed. The goal of the diagnostic practicum 
was to train graduate students to use a wide variety of diagnostic in- 
struments and to tailor their diagnoses and recommendations to the individ- 
ual needs of the child. Prerequisites for taking the diagnostic/prescrip- 
tive practicum were an introductory course in learning disabilities, a 
methods course in learning disabilities, and at least one reading course; 
the Director also recommended a course in IQ testing and a course in ad- 
ministering ITPAs. 

Again, the Director and the Assistant Director made the screening 
decision for entrance to the d-p program. The following factors operated 
to varying degrees in this decision: first come, first served; the ease 
of coordination with the school; and the pofiential interest of the problem 
to trainees studying diagnosis. 

For the intensive diagnosis, each child was seen by a five- to eight- 
member team, composed of graduate students from Elementary Education, 
Special Education, Educational Psychology, Clinical Psychology, and 
Guidance. One of these graduate students was assigned responsibility 
for the child. He or ohe conducted the parent interview (which was video- 
taped with parental permission) to obtain information about the child's 
physical, social, and emotional environment. 

Under close supervision from the Director and graduate supervisors, 
the graduate students then conducted a thorough two-day diagnosis of the 
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child. Tests Included hearing and eye screening tests and a battery of 
specialized skills tests preselected by the Director on the basis of 
the child's needs. In about 20% of the diagnostic cases, professional 
resource people (e.g., pediatrician, speech and hearing specialist, 
vision specialist) were called in for consultation. 

After the testing, each graduate student had two days to score and 
interpret the test(s) he/she had administered, to wi'ite up results and 
interpretations, and to distribute these diagnoses to the rest of the team. 
Then the practicum class met to discuss these findings. Next, a case sum- 
mary of the diagnoses and recommendations was prepared for the home and 
the school. The C?DC staff conducted a follow-up study approximate!^: s±k 
months after the diagnosis. 

Follow-up testing and school visits were not a major concern of 
this Center. The staff perceived tests and follow-up to be the responsi- 
bility of the school, both because the CSDC did not have sufficient funds 
and personnel for these services and because such services were not 
the major focus of a teacher training nrogram. The success of the project, 
therefore, was not gauged primarily by student pretest and posttest scores, 
but more by feedback from the school, the parents, and the teacher- 
trainees. 

Another measure of the success of the two CSDC programs was reflected 
in the number of children who wish entry to the programs but cannot be 
accommodated. Over 50 students were on a waiting list for the d-p pro- 
gram; 20 students who applied for last summer's remedial program were 
not accepted. The Center purposefully does not advertise either of the 
programs — if it did, the directors feel they would be swamped with appli- 
cants. This situation indicates the need for learning disabilities pro- 
grams in the state and also the quality of student services offered by 
the Center. 

Other CSDC Activities 

Dissemination of information to parents, the key target group, was 
seen as a major mission of the CSDC. By making presentations at local 
parent groups (such as PTA, Kiwanis, etc.), the CSDC staff provided 
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Information about learning disabilities and special education, explained 
the status of learning disabilities laws, and suggested how parents could 
help local schools to develop learning disabilities programs. For the 
second most important target group, educators, the significant means of 
communication was the CSDC teacher training programs. Information Im- 
portant to educators Included teacher certification requirements, . 
methods of developing local special education programs, and specific 
ways of helping the learning disabled child. The directors made use of 
existing channels of communication: university media, professional 
meetings, mass media, professional journals and publications, and mailing 
lists of school and medical professionals. They also developed their own 
channels: a pamphlet, a handbook, presentations, CSDC-sponsored meetings, 
and personal contacts. 

The CSDC developed a technical manual to assist other universities 
in replicating the CSDC model. It is the responsibility of the replica- 
tion site to make contact with the CSDC and to adapt the model to its own 



needs. Beyond writing the manual, the CSDC would provide direct technical 
assistance in setting up the program; special arrangements would have to 
be made for further assistance. The technical manual was to be printed 
liite In the summer of 1976, and two potential replication sites had made 
contact with the Center. 

Initial communication between the CSDC and the parents of the children 
was made through the case coordinator, and parents of children in the d-p 
program later talked about the program with the Director and were inter- 
viewed by a clinician. Parents from both programs were to receive a copy 
of the case summary. Many of the parents interviewed for this study said 
they would have liked more direct contact with the CSDC: more initial 
discussion and explanation of the child's problem, progress reports beyond 
the case suiranary, some discussion with the teacher-trainee who is going to 
work with the child, and some follow-up testing. At the same time, -these 
parents were uniformly enthusiastic about the gains made by their children. 
Many also commented on the CSDC role in furthering the cause of the learning 
disabled in this community. 
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The CSDC Advisory Council had 20 members who represented the State 
Department of Education, adiiiinistrators and teachers at the university, 
local medical specialists, and concerned parents. Initially, Advisory 
Council members made considerable input into the development of the pro- 
ject. Lately their contribution was expressed more as moral support and 
as interest in the progress of the CSDC and/or in the treatment of a 
specific child. 

Discussion 

This model of a d-p-r Center for training preservice and inservice 
professional personnel was set up to have a "multiplier effect" in the 
state and thereby to bridge the learning disabilities teacher gap in the 
state. The CSDC trained a sufficient number of graduate students to have 
some effect on the state, even with the high attrition of trained teachers 
to other states where they usually can get more pay and where they can 
teach in nonrural communities. 

The Director and the Assistant Director specified some future direc- 
tions that they wish the Center to take: 

• Contract with counties that have no learning disabilities 
program. For example, bring in teachers from an influential 
county and train them in a nine-week summer program (give 
graduate credit for the training). 

• Hire a d-p-r teacher who would monitor more closely the children 
in local schools and who would provide adequate follow-up ser- 
vices. This teacher could also coordinate the CSDC program in 

a district that does not have a learning disabilities program. 

• Develop an advanced diagnostic team to deliver diagnosis and 
evaluation services . 

• Extend space at the CSDC (into a trailer) to accommodate more 
students and more children. 

Any one of these improvements is in large part dependent on the level 
of funding received from the university. 
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Overview 

This CSDC Is located In a school district of a predominantly rural/ 
small-town eastern state. The ^S^C B^rvee a school district made up of 
five small towns with a total of four eleinentary schools and one middle 
school. One of the five towns X0 the original site and the other four are 
replications. The studen' popuj^^tion served is in kindergarten through 
grade 8 and is almost 100% Cauc^^ian. 

Approximately seven years ^go, the state university and the State 
Department of Education, Divisiot^ of Special Education, devised a ten-year 
educational plan that became lay in J973. It coordinates the resources and 
capabilities of the State Department of Education, the state university, the 
LEAs, and the local communities in legislating, providing funds, training 
personnel, and implementing a Co^preli^nsive education program. This law 
defines the process for training teachers, paraprofessionals , and parents 
within their home districts to v^^k Vlth skill-deficit students, as well 
as the procedure for identifying and teaching such students within the 
mainstream. 

As the district's first st^p in fulfilling the state mandate, the 
teacher- training/mains treamlng p^rogram wa5 started in one elementary school ., 
in 1970-71. Title VI-G funds w^jre first administered in 1974-75 to aid in 
the district-wide replication o$ the o^-iginal state model, program dissem- 
ination, and the start of an eariy education program for mildly handicapped 
preschoolers. The early educat^^c^n component is also part of the state 
plan. It is designed to provide home teaching for three- and four-year- 
olds whose lack of skills places them In the. bottom 5% of the district's 
children as measured by district^Wide Screening. 

The rural/small town na.ture o£ mo^t of the state's 37 supervisory school 
districts necessitates a model whieh c^n provide easily accessible training 
to teachers, paraprofessionals, p^irents alike, who will then use a teaching 
and evaluation system which is e^^lly Understood and instituted. The imple- 
mentation of this model and an accelerated rate of student growth toward the 
minimal skill objectives for theij: age level (as established by a team of 
educators in each district) are m^jor Overall goals of the CSDC. 
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The program is a teacher/paraprofessional training model. Everyone 
is trained in an "objective-based measurement system used to determine 
eligibility for and effectiveness of special education services." A similar 
objective-based measurement approach is used in training and evaluating 
the teachers and paraprofessionals . The training model and teaching system 
combined allow for the mainstreaming of the majority of the skill-deficit 
students. Small-group or one-to-one instruction is provided by parapro- 
fessionals, aides, or specialists when needed. The CSDC's program is not 
unlike programs sponsored by other districts in the state. The only 
difference is the CSDC's dissemination component, the presence of a commu- 
nications coordinator on the staff, and the fact that the State Department's 
Division of Special Education uses the CSDC at times as an exemplary model 
for districts in the state just beginning to implement the same type of 
program. 

Funding/Staffing 

The project has a large staff. It is directed part time by the school 
district's assistant superintendent. However, the day-to-day administration 
of the school program is overseen by the codirectors of special education. 
The early education component also has a chairperson. These three people 
and two others in the district are consulting teachers. A consulting teacher 
(CT) is the professional special educator who has received a master's degree 
from the state university and is thus considered skilled in proving "teaching 
by objectives" training to teachers and paraprofessionals. Working under 
the direction of the four school-baised CTs are eight paraprofessional teacher 
aides. Under the direction of the early education chairperson are four para- 
professional home teachers. Also on the early education staff, but not funded 
by Title VI-G, are two speech pathologists and one reading teacher. There 
is also a full-time communications coordinator and administrative assistant 
on the. staff. District classroom teachers, building principals, speech thera- 
pists, reading teachers, and other specialists are closely associated with 
the project but not funded by it. 

The budget breakdown for the 1975-76 school year is as follows: 
Title VI-G funds of $99,800 provide 50% of the total budget, including 
salaries of one communications coordinator, eight school-based para- 
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professional aides, four paraprof essional home teachers, one administrative 
assistant, and one technical assistant; communications operating funds 
(dissemination); teaching supplies, office supplies, transportation, 
consultants, and third-party evaluation; and inservice funds (teacher and 
paraprof essional training). State funds of about $33,000 (16 2/3% of the 
total budget) provide 75% of each of the five CTs' salaries. State/Title I 
funds of about $33,000 provide 16 2/3% of the total budget and are divided 
as follows: Part C provides an additional paraprofessipnal ; Part A provides 
for speech and language assistance. LEA funds of $33,000 provide 16 2/3% 
of the total budget, including 25% of each CT's salary (by state law); the 
Project Director's salary; and facilities, heat, lights, etc. The total 
budget is approximately $200,000. 

The Project Director noted that the Title VI~G funds are viewed only as 
seed monies. The core staff and project is funded with state or local funds, 
thus preventing a collapse of the project should Title VI-G be discontinued. 
The Project Director also noted the importance of early funding notification 
from BEH as responsible program planning and implementation at the local level 
depends on this. 

Ongoing technical assistance and consultative support is provided by the 
Department of Special Education at the state university, the State Division 
of Special Education, and the LEA. Local service agencies and organizations 
have been helpful in supplying specialized assistance when particular needs 
arise. 

Goals, Objectives, and Related Activities 

Two kinds of district-wide goals and objectives are written yearly by 
CSDC staff in conjunction with the building principals, personnel at each 
school, and/or with other people directly involved with the accomplishment 
of the objectives. One set of goals concerns project direction and manage- 
ment in the areas of replication and dissemination, including objectives 
for the CT Program at each school, the Early Education Program, the commu- 
nications coordinator, the Advisory Panel, and the project secretary. All 
of the objectives are very specific and take on the nature of job descriptions 
and management timelines'. 
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The second set of goals are the "minimal objectives" which designate 
the specific and essential skills which students should have acquired at 
each age level. Teams made up of the building principals and selected 
teachers and specialists of each school have been responsible for first out- 
lining and then yearly clarifying the minimal objectives. 

All of the CSDC's goals reflect the overall objective of replicating 
district-wide the teacher/paraprofessional* training model in order to better 
facilitate the essential skills acquisition of students who are below grade 
level in skill achievement. 

In order to accomplish the goal of full, district-w:i He replication, the 
CSDC provides a thoroughly organized training program based on the state's 
special education training process which includes the following: 

• Two-year master's degree in special education provided by the 
state university (or passing of a state qualifying exam) for all 
certified consulting teachers 

o Paid two-week preservice training for paraprofessional home teachers 
in early education with concentration in screening procedures, task 
analysis, lesson planning and implementation, and available teaching 
resources 

• Five university-sponsored courses a year, taught by CTs to district 
teachers, all paraprofessionals, and other personnel in the home 
district. There are two courses in individualized instruction, one 
in measurement, one in learning theory, and one in the history and 
future trends of special education. Participants receive credit 
towards a degree or recertification. 

• Production of materials that are useful in the classroom by all 
course participants as a criterion of successful course completion 

• Ongoing weekly supervision of paraprofessionals by CTs 

• Competency-based evaluation of course participants, as well as 
evaluation of staff based on occurrence and extent of students' 
accelerated growth rate 
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In the two years of district replication, the CTs have trained 97 or 
approximately 20% of the district's elementary classroom teachers and 
30 paraprofessionals in the data-based/minimal-objectives measurement 
teaching model. 

All but two out of approximately 125 project objectives for the 1975-76 
school year were met on schedule. Objectives ranged from outlining the 
yearly tasks of the Advisory Panel to specifying the content of courses 
offered by the CTs to defining the .extent to which guidance counselors 
ought to interact with CTs regarding particular students. 

According to a codirector of special education, 15% of the district's 
kindergarten through grade 8 students have been identified as having reading 
and/or language skill deficits. In the past two years, the bottom 8% of 
these students have been provided with remedial services. The staff, however, 
is aware that many students with weak math skills have not been served. It 
is a CSDC objective for the 1976-77 school year to serve the bottom 8% of 
the math-deficit students in kindergarten through grade 8. 

It was also noted by the staff that, although only 189 students are on 
record as having received direct services as a result of the CT program, the 
majority of the district's students have most likely benefited as their 
classroom teachers are enrolled in the CT-taught university courses and are 
thus receiving training in mains treaming and individualizing learning programs. 

At the end of each school year, the CSDC calculates the average of the 
accelerated growth rates of those students served in the district. This is 
also done by all the other districts in the state with CT programs. Thus 
the district can compare its average to a state average. Table 1 
shows where this CSDC stood in relation to other similar programs in the 
state for the school years 1974-75 and 1975-76 and the increase of the 
average within the district over the two years. 
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TABLE 1 





Accelerated Growth Rates 






for One School Year 




School Year 


CSDC School District 
Average 


State 
Average 


1974-75 


1.6 


1.6 yrs. 


1975-76 


2.1 


not 
available 



Services to Students 

According to the state law, mildly handicapped students are not labeled 
as such, nor are they provided services based on that label., , Instead, the 
law requires direct task and behavioral analyses to be done in the classroom 
on each student who has not reached the minimal skill objectives for his age 
level (established by his district) and an educational plan to be devised 
which will bring the student's measurable skills up to that level. The law 
also states that remediation will generally be carried out in the classroom 
by the classroom teacher. In some circumstances, students will be taught 
one-to-one or in small groups by a CT or his/her aide. 

By state law those students achieving in the bottom 8% of the school 
district population are eligible for CT services. In the CSDC's district, 
there were 2,580 elementary school-aged students in 1975-76. In the same 
year, 189 students were referred and provided with individualized learning 
programs. This CSDC's teaching/learning focus is on the modification of 
exterior and measurable behaviors and/or skills rather than on assumed pro- 
cessing deficits. Thus standardized diagnostic testing is not part of their 
assessment. Instead, the following referral, assessment, and teaching process 
is followed: 

• All students are referred by classroom teachers to CTs for evaluation. 
Referrals must also be signed by the principal. 
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• After consultation with tha CT, the classroom teacher takes baseline 
measurements of the student's deficit skills using district-designed 
pretests for each skill area. The teacher then completes a rein- 
forcement inventory for the student. 

• The classroom teacher communicates with parents about baseline data 
and intervention programs and acquires parental permission to work 
with the child. Any home intervention techniques are also discussed. 

• A conference of the CT, the classroom teacher, and other relevant 
school personnel convenes to recommend classroom and curriculum 
modifications to enhance the student's educational growth. The plan 
is devised, covering the teaching/learning procedures , the instruc- 
tional objectives, and the measurement system. 

• Modifications are implemented in the classroom. These may include 
tutorial work with an instructional aide. Direct daily measures of 
target behaviors are taken and charted. Reliability checks of behav- 
ioral measures are made periodically by the aide. 

• An evaluation of procedure is begun at the time of plan implementation. 
The CT and classroom teacher make any changes that are needed. 

• When the student reaches the level of the instructional objectives, 
measurements are taken occasionally and the reinforcement schedule 
is gradually decreased. Parents are notified that objectives have 
been reached. 

Most parents of school-aged children who were interviewed noted social 
and academic gains in their children. Some parents were pleased with the 
personalized and individualized aspects of the CT mainstreaming program, 
whereas others thought a more traditional diagnostic-testing/resource-room 
model would be more desirable. 

The state law also requires the district's three- and four-year olds to 
be screened each year and the bottom 5% to be provided with the services of 
paraprofessional home teachers to develop fundamental skills. In 1975, the 
district had 380 children in this age group, and 20 children were provided 
home services through Title VI-G funds. The early education program is based 
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on the premise that parents can be good teachers, and the special learning 
opportunities they can provide children have a good chance of eliminating 
skill deficits before they can become learning problems in school. 

The early education program is built on the following process: 

• All the. district 's three- and four-year olds are identified 
through the school census and screened in the areas of language, 
speech, pre-reading, motor socialization, and cognitive skills. 

• Further evaluation of deficits is done by measuring whether 

or not the children have mastered basic minimal objectives for 
their age. 

• Objectives for the student's undeveloped skills are written. Skills 
to be taught are broken down intc small, hierarchical steps. Lesson 
plans for the parent are built around these. All programs are play- 
oriented and based, on family routine. 

• The home teacher and perhaps a speech therapist take the plan to 
the home on" a weekly basis. Teaching procedures are explained and 
modeled; the parent is encouraged to demonstrate an understanding 
of the materials provided. 

• The parent works with the child during the week, using the lesson 
plan. The home teacher is always available for consultation. 

• The home teacher continues to make weekly visits during which she 
evaluates the* student *s progress, continues modeling the teaching 
process with the parent, reworks the educational plan, and/or 
introduces further skills when appropriate. 

• Participating children are screened again in the fall. Placement 
decisions are made based on the results. For those students entering 
school, close follow-up and coordination with the early education 
program is provided. 

Parents who were interviewed and involved in the Home Training Program 
reported marked gains in their children's skills and great satisfaction with 
the program. ; 
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Other CSDC Activities 

This CSDC is a replication project. Thus the focus of all of its 
activities Is district-wide replication of the consulting teacher training/ 
teaching model. It is the job of the project communications coordinator to 
disseminate descriptions about the project and the special training/ teaching 
strategies, as well as materials that have been devised by the Title VI-G 
staff to fulfill the replication goals. The statewide educational community 
as well as local parent and citizen groups are prime dissemination targets. 
The CSDC's own Advisory Panel has been very active in disseminating CSDC 
information to relevant community groups. 

The project hosted approximately 80 visitors from across the nation in 
1975-76. They were all given a full day's standard workshop/tour of the 
district's training/teaching model in action. 

Other forms of dissemination included the following: 

• A CSDC newsletter three times a year (community-based) 

• Advisory Panel newsletter (community-based) 

• Two slide shows about the project 

• Presentations at professional conferences on the state, regional, 
and national levels 

The state university and State Department of Education also discuss the 
project in courses and at state meetings. The communications coordinator 
also coordinates the yearly third-party evaluation of the CSDC. The CTs 
keep abreast of their profession by belonging to the statewide CTs' Association., 
which offered ten full-day workshops in 1975-76, based on the stated educa- 
tional needs of the CTs. All of the CSDC's CTs attended these workshops 
which required them to create products useful in their home schools and 
prepared them for their five-year CT recertif ication. 

The project has a very active Advisory Panel composed of the following 
representatives : 

Two parents from each of the five towns 

Representative of the state university Special Education Department 
Representative of the State Department of Education 

1-9 
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ACLD representative (parent) from the district 

Principal as representative of Executive Council 

Teacher representative for the district, designated by the State 

Educators ' Association 
Representative from the school district board 
Project associate/communications coordinator 
Area pediatrician 
Special service representative 

Representative to State Advisory Council on Mainstreaming 

The Advisory Panel meets regularly on a monthly basis and writes project 
objectives for itself yearly. Because it is such a representative body, the 
panel is able to provide the CSDC with input regarding the special education 
needs and attitudes of the community. Monitoring the CSDC's activities and 
disseminating CSDC information are the panel's two main objectives. The 
CSDC staff has a close working relationship with Advisory Panel members 
and is very pleased with the Panel's work thus far. Everyone feels that the 
quality of dissemination is what is needed but that continued efforts are 
needed to convince the local citizenry of the worth of mainstreaming and the 
CT program. 

Parents are formally involved in the CSDC in several ways. Not only are 
there ten parent representatives on the Advisory Panel, but last year there 
were individualized, home-based parent workshops offered in one town to nine 
sets of parents and in another town an in-school volunteer program which 
trained 54 volunteers. In the home-based program, the CT worked with parents 
to help them better learn to manage and modify specific problem areas in 
their children's behavior at home. In the other town^s program, the parent 
volunteers undeirwent training to learn how to administer the lessons of the 
reading continuum used with reading-deficit students in that school. They 
worked with students in reading and assisted teachers with the clerical 
aspects of pretesting and posttesting on all the minimal-objectives tests. 
In the district's other three schools parents are worked with primarily on a 
one-to-one basis when students are entered into the project and thereafter 
whenever there is a need. 
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Discussions and Remarks 

CSDC staff, district administrators, classroom teachers, specialists, 
and Advisory Panel members all expressed "'enthusiasm and satisfaction with 
the minimal skills objectives, mains treaming, teacher/paraprof essional 
training model provided by the CSDC. One of the strengths of the project 
is that each person felt he/she was an integral part of the project. Its 
other particularly strong aspects include the following: 

• The comprehensive link between the State Department of Education, 
the state university, and the LEA 

• The functional, yet flexible teaching model which can be instituted 
by trained professionals or paraprof essionals 

• Strong parent and Advisory Panel participation in the ongoing 
workings of the project 

• A well-conceived and coordinated dissemination component 

These aspects all add up to a CSDC which has successfully acomplished 
the objectives it set out to meet and made a marked improvement in many of 
its students^ rate of skill acquisition. 
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PROJECT J 



• Overview 

This site is implementing one of three models within a service demon- 
stration center system which serves a large state. This particular Center 
is located in a middle-class community with a population of 38,000. In 
1975-76, the ethnic breakdown of the 70 students served by the Center was 
52 Caucasians, 14 Hispanic students, and 4 black students. 

Although it reports to the state CSDC system, this Center operates 
within a public school district. Located in the wing of an elementary 
school complex, it is comprised of three rooms: a reception area housing 
a secretary and a professional library, a classroom for replication train- 
ing and student assessment, and a room for either classes or conferences 
(staff, parent, administrative). 

The project began in June of 1972. The district had shown an interest 
in assessing learning disabled children, in intervention, and then in imple- 
mentation in the classroom. These interests corresponded with the components 
of federal legislation which was passed in the spring of 1972, and so the 
district decided to apply for a federal grant* Since 1974, the project 
has been funded primarily by federal contract administered through the 
state. 

The Center's program coml^^ln^s two components which function in an inter- 
dependent manner. The first is the assessment of and educational planning 
for individually referred students; the second is the training of teachers 
in the Center's assessment and planning procedures. The second component 
has a major emphasis in the project. 

In the context of these components, the Center carries out the following 
major activities: 

1. Makes a three-day assessment of the learning strengths and weak- 
nesses of students referred from within the district and writes 
educational plans for these students. 
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2. Conducts one-week training sessions for teachers or educational 
specialists who want to implement the assessment/planning process 
in their schools. 

3. Provides spaced follow-up visits to (a) the students' regular 
teachers who are implementing the educational plans and (b) to 
the educator-trainees who are implementing the process in their 
schools. 

In the past two years the Center has conducted training for 22 
school districts (a total of 152 trainees). In addition to the week-long 
training sessions, staff members make four to six visits to each site per 
year, and trainees make one to two return visits to the Center. 

The week-long training session is the point at which interdependence . 
of the student services and teacher development occurs. Briefly, visiting 
teacher-trainees are acquainted with the Center procedures and the over- 
all training plan on a Monday. For the next three days they interact 
directly (one-to-one) with a local student who has been assigned to the 
Center for services. These three days of interaction include familiar- 
ization with the student's needs as revealed by baseline measures, obser- 
vational assessment of the student using sample learning materials, and 
the writing of tentative objectives and recommendations for an educational 
plan. On the fifth day, typically a Friday, a parent-teacher conference 
is held and, together with the Center's educational specialist, an edu- 
cational plan is finalized for each student. Presumably, through the 
arrangement the teachers benefit from the practical tasks of assessing 
and planning for students in a realistic rather than simulated situation, 
while students have an opportunity to receive services somewhat sooner . . 
than might be the case if only project staff were involved. 

Each district sets its own objectives for potent-dal trainees — the 
Center bases acceptance for training on the workability of these objectives. 
The district must also sign an agreement to implement the training received 
by their staff, to evaluate the effectiveness of the implementation in terms 
of pretest and posttest data on students, and to share the results of this 
evaluation with the CSDC. Ill 
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Funding/ St af f ing 

For the 1975-76 school year, federal government support totaled 
$75,427. The shared costs were approximately 42% from Title VI -G and 58% 
from Title VI-B. The largest project cost supported by Title VI-G was 
salaries and employee benefits (budgeted at $28,971). Other budgeted 
items included books and supplies ($1,297) and travel and conference 
costs ($2,585). The Title VI-B funds were allocated for salaries and 
benefits, books and supplies, contracted services, equipment, and indi- 
rect costs. 

The Center staff includes the following personnel with time commit- 
ments as specified: administrator (15%); two resource teachers/educational 
specialists (both 100%); two aides (one, 100%; the other, 20%); and two 
secretaries (one, 100%; the other, 50%) . Nine classroom teachers (approx- 
imately 9% each) are available to the project but are not considered 
staff. Title VI-G funds .support one of the educational specialists, the 
half-time secretary, and the ■ rrl-time aide; Title VI-B funds support the 
remaining personnel. 

The key staff members are the two educational specialists. The senior 
specialist serves as project coordinator, coordinates activities that involve 
direct services to children or to parents, and responds to outside agencies. 
The other specialist shares responsibility for teacher training, implements 
the follow-up program for direct services to children, plans -and implements 
parent contacts and programs, and participates in follow-up visits to out-of- 
districf replication sites. 

The Center receives support from both the district, higher education, 
and interested volunteers. Giving it priority treatment, the district 
encourages the Center's efforts both within the district and outside the 
district. The Center also receives the services of consultants from three 
local institutions of higher education. In addition, a parent group and 
a service group concerned with the neurologically handicapped provide 
educational materials . and moral support. 
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wu jc^^ux vco y ding i\cxci uc^ V>^ l^b 

The.- two major goals of this project are (a) to provide educational 
assessment and planning to lear^itig disabled students within the district 
and (b) to encourage replication^ of che model outside the district. Annually, 
a state audit team visits the Cet^ter. In March of this year the team identi- 
fied a number of activities that suggested that the two major goals had been 
met • 

Goal 1 pertaining to in-di^t^ict services was stated as follows: "76 
students will receive educational assessment and planning from Center edu- 
cational specialists. The service wiXl be provided either formally with a 
completed referral to the Cente^; or informally by giving consultation and 
support at the teacher's request /' As of March 1976, the audit team noted 
the following activities relate^ to this goal: 

1. Fifty- three students h^d been referred from the district and 
had received in-depth d^^gno^tic assessments. Prescriptions were 
written and follow-up c^^isult^tions were made for these students. * 

2. In the district's special education classes, 200 students had been 
diagnosed by their teac^^rs (education specialists). Prescriptions 
were written for those students and individual progress was monitored. 

3. About 30 more regular cJ^^Ssroom students had been referred to the 
Center's educational sp^c^iallSts for assessment and prescriptions. 
Students from county progt-am^ and private schools also received 
services from the Cente):^* 

A. The students served rep^^^Seat^d mild to moderate handicaps (learning 
disabled, educationally JiandlCapped, regular class, special class). 

5. Assessments were in-deptja* with one to five objectives derived from 
information contained ii\ Completed assessments. Educational plans 
were written, and interv^^ticJiX techniques were suggested to the 
referring teacher and , tl^^ paf^tit. 

6. Follow-up data logged by the Center staff demonstrated frequent con- 
tacts with referring te^^her at^d parents and a strong attempt to 
monitor and evaluate pu^i^l progress. 

*By the end of the school year, 0. total of 70 students had been fully served. 
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7. PIATs and/or WRATs were administered to all students for pretest 
data collection; posttest data were collected in the sprj.ng. Test 
data recorded for the 1974-75 school year showed better than one 
month's growth for each month of instruction. 

8. Pretest data on a Learning Behavior Rating Scale were obtained; 
posttest data were not available in March at the time of the audit. 
Center analysis of 19 74-75 behavior data supported the expectation 
of improved "school learning behaviors/' Teachers and parents 
interviewed reported positive changes fLn the students, 

9. All parents attended prescriptive conferences at the Center and 
met the staff. They were aware of diagnostic results and expressed 
satisfaction with the educational plans. Parents cited support 
from Center staff as adequate. 

10. Center staff and the district educational specialists met once a 

month. Inservice training was based on input from the specialists; 
most reported satisfaction with these inservice sessions. In 19 75-76, 
the staff made 47 presentations related to awareness and inservice. 

Goal 2 pertaining to replication was stated as follows: "In response 
to dissemination activities (letters, brochures, conference presentations, 
etc.), personnel from other districts will request an awareness visit to the 
Center, After consultation, 50 districts will request preliminary discussions 
as to the feasibility of their staff's involvement in training. Twenty-five 
districts responding will enter into written agreements for training and will 
utilize consultant skills in their home district." The audit team commented 
on the following activities related to this goal: 

1. About 90 distri'iis requested preliminary discussions, exceeding the 
estimated 50 districts. Samples of feedback from 94 teachers who 
visited the Center showed positive value of the Center to visitors. 

2. During 1975-76, 24 written agreements were made for replica-- 
tion training. 

3. -A random Sampling of districts whose staffs have received training 

indicates a high degree of assessment and educational planning skills. 
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Many of the staff continue to use the training packet in their 
home district. However, there was some concern about emphasis on 
assessment in comparison to remediation prescriptions. 

4. In general, the trainees had developed satisfactory local inservice 
programs. Some were quite extensive, while others appeared to 
reach a smaller number of staff members. 

5. One replication district has written its own Title VI-G project, 
using the basic concepts of the demonstration Center training. 
At lease four others were considered fully replicated- On the 
whole, costs have not appeared to be a constraining factor in 
replication . 

According to this recent audit the Center has met its goals. It was 
also the auditor's opinion that both in-district and out-of-district services 
were carried out in a professional manner. In particular, the replication 
training was considered very successful, and districts were signing up for 
training well into 1976-77. 

The staff have collected data on student progress, which are published 
in the state's overall CSDC report. The table on the following page is 
adapted from the state summary. It compares the base gain rate taken before 
the intervention and the rate which reflects the student's gain as a result 
of the intervention. Scores are included for students who are part time in 
a class and part time in a regular class and for students who are served 
wholly in a regular class. While the number of cases is small for the various 
grade levels, it would appear that learning rates are appreciably increased 
after intervention. 

The staff associated with this Center feel confident about the direct 
student services they are providing. They are enthusiastic about the project 
and their role in it. ^ 

Services to Students 

In 1974-75, the first year of contract operation, 84 students from 
the district's special education classes were referred to and served by the 
CSDC. In 1975-76, the second year of contract operation, 71 students from 
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TABLE 1 



Gains of Students Served by Center, Adapted from State Data Sheets 

. Part day in Regular Class-Part day in LD Group FuU-Time Regular Class 



Grade 
Level 


* • Test 


n 


Base Gain Rate^ 
X 


Months^ 
X 


Gain_Rate'^ 
X 




Ease Gain Rate 
X 


Months 
X 


Galn_Rate 
X 




Reading 
Recopnition 


1 


0.6 


7.0 


2.1 


11 


1.1 


3.7 


1.1 


1-3 


Reading 
Comprehension 


1 


0.6 


7.0 


1.3 


3 


0.9 


4.3 


0.7 


Matheinatical 
Concepts 


1 


1.0 


7.0' 


1.8 


9 


1.1 


1.1 


1.8 




Mathematical 
Computation 




1.3 


7.0 


• 2.3 


1 


0.6 


. 3.0 


2.7 




Reading 
Recognition 


3 


0.5 


. 5.7 


l.t 


11 


0.5 


3.7 


1.4 


4-6 


Reading 
CoFiDrehension 


3 


0.6 


5.7 


1.2 


8 


0.6 


3.5 


2.5 




Mathematical 
Concepts 


3 


1.1 


5.7 


2.1 


7 


0.7 


3.8 


. 2.3 




Mathematical 
Computation 


3 


0.9 




2.6 


2 


0.5 


4.0 


3.5 




Reading 
Recognition 


2 


0.7 


8.5 


0.9 










4 


Reading , 
Coniptehension 


2 


0.6 


7.0 


2.1 










Mathematical 
Concepts 


2 


0.8. 


8.5 


1.7 




- 








Mathematical 
Computation 


2 


0.8 


9.0 


0.7 












Reading 
Recognition 






i 




1 


0.6 


5.0 


0.8 


10-12 


Reading 
Comprehension 


















Matheinatical 
Concepts 










1 


1.4 


7.0 


9.4 




Mathematical 
Computation 










1 


o.t . 


5.0 


1.0 








Pretest 











t Mouths 
^Gain rate 



« iDonths of intervention instruction 

' Post-pre Test 

months of intervention instruction 



various regular classrooms in the district were referred and served. 
Within the three-day period of diagnosis, each of the students was 
assessed by a teacher-trainee, who then translated the diagnosis into 
an individualized educational plan. 

As defined by this state education code, learning disabilities mean: 

(1) Specific learning disabilities in the psychologicala 
mental, or physiological process which involve interference in 
understanding spoken or written language. Such learning dis- 
abilities include, but are not limited to, those sometimes 
referred to as perceptual handicaps, minimal brain dysfunction, 
dyslexia, dyscalculia, dysgraphia, or communication disorders , 
except aphasic as defined in Section 3600(g) of this title. 

- > 

(2) The specific learning disabilities are of such sever- 
ity that they interfere with the learning of the basic skills 
expected of pupils of similar age, and evidence is presented 
that upon amelioration of such disabilities a favorable prog- 
nosis may be made for the reduction of the discrepancy between 
the pupil's ability and level of functioning in the learning 
skills . 

(3) Where the general level of academic functioning is 
below expectation for the pupil, such delay shall not be attri- 
butable to mental retardation for academic learning. 

(4) The specific learning disabilities shall be determined 
by a complete evaluation accompanied by recommendations for the 
amelioration of the learning disorder that can be carried out 
within the class or program recommended. 

Because of an externally imposed quota (2%), some students who might benefit 

from learning disability services remain in the regular classroom and are 

served by the Center and m on-site educational specialist. 

Initially, referral of students to the Center was done informally. 
During the past year referral has been formalized into the process that 
follows: 

1. Referrals come from the regular classroom teacher, who' identifies 
the student who has a learning problem and notifies the school 
psychologist . 

2. The psychologist and the teacher (and often the principal) decide 
to refer the student to the Center. The decision is based on one 
of three rationales: the student has been tested and qualifies as 
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learning disabled; the student has been tested and does not quali- 
fy, but the teacher needs classroom support service for the student; 
or the school psychologist desires objective information about thp 
student 's performance. 

3. The psychologist fills out a referral form. The form indicates 
the student's disability in one cr more of six areas (speed of 
functioning, math concepts, behavior, reading skills, language 
concepts, social skills) and indicates whether a complete psycho- 
logical workup has been done on the student. Concurrently, the 
classroom teacher fills out a form with two behavior scales; both 
ratings are required by the state. No cumulative records are 
forwarded to the Center nor do the staff see their contents. 

Assessment is the heart of the Center program. Two kinds of tests 
are administered to all students : (a) a basic assessment test measuring 
competency in performance areas of hearing, writing, saying, reading, 
copying; and (b) a standardized test, the PIAT and/or the WRAT at all 
levels, plus the Key Math at the secondary level (which shows the student's 
abilities compared with children in his/her age group). These tests yield 
information about the student's academic strengths and weaknesses. The 
teacher-trainee then reviews 'the standardized test information, assesses 
error patterns, and observes the student in order to define or verify his 
learning style. (The Center identifies three kinds of learning styles: 
strong visual strength with auditory deficit, strong auditory strength with 
visual deficit, and visual and auditory deficit.) In addition, the trainee 
gathers information on the student's speed of functioning and assesses the 
student's behavior patterns. The trainee may also look at the behavior rating 
of the regular classroom teacher and take her own baseline data. In addition, 
she may administer other tests to pinpoint specific deficits or to verify 
a hypothesized learning style. 

The Summary Sheet (the educational plan) is written by the teacher- 
trainee with consultation from the Center's educational specialist. The 
objectives and remediation in this plan are derived from evidence gathered 
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in the diagnostic process (primarily from the basic: assessment and the stan- 
dardized tests). The student's processing, tute is also considered. Taken 
as a whole, the educational plan provides a .sequence of instruction: initial 
teaching (where to start teaching) , reinforcement activity (with timing and 
graphing), and mastery level of achievement. In the upper portion of the 
plan the trainee identifies the student's learning style and the targeted 
areas where the child needs remediation (speed of functioning, math concepts, 
behavior, reading .skills , language concepts, social jjkills). In the body of 
the plan, the trainee lists several learning objectives. (These objectives 
can relate to academic skills, specific learning disabilities, and/or behav- 
ior patterns). The criteria for measuring progress toward an objective are 
specified within the objective. Beside each objective are listed the kinds 
of interventions for the student and a space for the date of completion. 
These interventions include activities for initial learning reinforcement 
and for independent work. 

The .student has two more scheduled contacts with the Center: a follow-up 
one month later by the Center's specialist and a posttest toward the end of 
the academic year. For the most part, the classroom teacher implements the 
educational plan and monitors student progress, along with self-monitoring by 
the student. The Center views the follow-up and evaluation as very flexible; 
the extent of its involvement differs with each child. 

Other CSDC Activities 

The major goal of the Center dissemination effort is to stimulate interest 
in replicating the diagnostic/planning process. The main target groups are 
(in order of priority): educators, professional organizations (mainly for 
educators), parent groups, and the community at large. In the past two 
years, staff members estimate that over 2,300 people have been reached through 
dissemination. 

Educators, the key target group, are the potential replicators of the 
model Center process. In presentations to this group, the Center staff 
emphasize the supportive services available, running a program on a limited 
budget, and possible long-term effects of precision teaching. This pre- 
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cation process. By and large, the same presentation is used for all audiences. 
Videotape is used as an important medium for transmission of awareness infor- 
mation. 

Parent involvement in the project is formalized to some degree. Typically, 
the Center makes three contacts with a child's parents, either by letter or 
phone. The first contact (one week prior to the Center program) informs 
the parents about the project; the second asks the parents to fill out an 
evaluative survey on the project; and the third tells the parents that 
posttest data are available. The Center also invites parents to participate 
in two conferences: the first is to review the educational plan and the 
second is to discuss the posttest scores. The Center does not provide 
specific training or orientation for parents, nor do these parents have a 
special function in the remediation process. Parents interviewed varied in 
the extent to which they understood their child's problem and remediation; 
however, they all felt positive toward the project and sensed accomplishment 
by their children. 

The state system of Centers has an Advisory Council, which functions 
for all seven Centers. The State Advisory Council's goals are: "(a) 
to advise the Project Director (of the state system) and project adminis- 
tration in determining that the project will attain the goals set, and (b) 
to assist demonstration centers in examining procedures of administering 
delivery system ... as a resource center, an inservice training unit, a system 
for program monitoring and evaluation." In actuality, the Council does not 
usually meet with the local Center staff, nor does it give this Center 
direct advice. On occasion. Council members have met with the Center's 
specialists at state meetings. 

Discussion 

The Center's records and the state audit point to the success of many 
activities of this Center. Major strengths of the project are the following: 

• Full support from the school system 

• Facilities that are heavily used and arranged for simultaneous use 
in training of teachers and testing of students 
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• Good working relationship between the Center specialists and the 
school staff (regular classroom teachers, educational specialists, 
school psychologist, etc.) 

• Productive partnership with local universities (The Center uses con- 
sultants from the university and provides information to university 
teacher-trainees . ) 

• Dedicated staff maintaining very full work schedules 

• Thoroughly structured week-long replication training assuring 
consistent training 

• Widespread dissemination of information about the project in order 
to interest districts in training and replication 

• Apparent improvement in student skills and learning behaviors 

• Parent satisfaction with student improvement 

• Replication of major portions of the model in other districts 

As replication is a major goal of this project. It may^^be useful to 
indicate criteria for successfully implementing this model. According to the 
coordinator of the project, there are at least, three requirements for such 
implementation. First, a school system must have or train two specialists 
who can do assessment and write educational plans. Second, the educational 
plans must be implementable in the system's ongoing regular program. Third, 
the model requires three working areas: one for secretarial tasks, another 
for class use, and a third where staff, parent, or administrative conferences 
can go on independently or simultaneously with another class. Special mate- 
rials and equipment are not needed since existing resources can be utilized. 

The coordinator also mentioned some broader requisites for implementa- 
tion: 

• The school system must be dedicated to the cause of assessment and 
remediation. 

• Its teachers must be willing to do extra work without pay. 

• Its superintendent must be interested in the program and support it. 

• Its staff must be willing to help other educators learn the techniques 
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Because the emphasis in this project corresponds to the components of 
Public Law 94-142, the project expects to operate without any major changes 
in its basic design. Based on the audit team's report, it would appear that 
this Center fulfills its objectives to a commendable level which augurs well 
for continued support beyond the period of federal funding. 
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Overview 

Since its beginning in 1974, the primary purpose of this CSDC has been 
to develop a model that can be used to bring services to large, sparsely 
populated areas. This emphasis followed jointly from the state mandate to 
provide special education services to all who need them and the practical 
problems associated with providing special services in areas of low popula- 
tion density. An important ancillary purpose was the cultivi.tion of close, 
contacts with the State Department of Public Instruction with the goal of 
eventual statewide adoption of the model. The CSDC is housed in a research 
and development center in the Department of Education of the state university, 
which is located in a city of about 50,000. The area surrounding the CSDC 
is predominantly rural. Thus, the CSDC was ideally situated for developing 
the type of model described above — it was located in a rural area but had 
ready access to the technical resources of a major university. 

The model developed by the CSDC calls for three types of centers, vary- 
ing in the kinds or comprehensiveness of services provided. According to 
the model, the three types of centers have the following characteristics: 

• Type I centers offer a full range of direct services to learning 
disabled (LD) children and provide training, technical assistance, 
and evaluation services to Type II and Type III centers. They may 
develop diagnostic and teaching procedures with supporting materials, 
give inservice workshops or formal instruction, develop teacher 
training materials and materials for classroom management for use 

by teachers, and work to extend services to areas where they are 
not available. Operation of a Type I center requires sophisticated 
staff and facilities; large school systems, universities, and state 
departments of education are the agencies most likely to be able to 
operate Type I centers. They will usually be established in highly 
populous areas. 

• Type II centers are located in less populous areas having fewer 
resources than Type T "centers. They work in close cooperation with 

.Typ.a^J_.ce.ut.ers.„in...i.dentif.ying„,areas,..in„^ 
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in evaluating the effectiveness of services. Type II centers depend 
on Type I centers to supply services beyond their capabilities; 
exactly which services these are will vary from center to center. 

• Type III centers are intended to supply services in very sparsely 
populated areas where it is impractical to retain a large, spe- 
cialized staff. In a Type III center, itinerant teachers assist 
regular classroom teachers in modifying programs for the learning 
disabled. They rely on the resources of Type II and Type I centers, 
from which their staff receive training if necessary. 

At the start of the project, the CSDC* established a Type I center in 
the School of Education at the state university, with the university serving 
as the contractor of record. During the 1974-75 school year, three sub- 
sidiary centers were established in cooperation with a nearby school dis- 
trict and two educational cooperatives (multi-county agencies responsible 
for providing special education services)- Because of misunderstandings 
between the CSDC staff and administrators, CSD'CHnvolvement in the local 
school district was terminated at the end of the 1974-75 school year. The 
two cooperatives maintained their relationships with the CSDC for 1975-76, 
and one expanded its involvement by establishing a second center. By way 
of replication, an additional center was established in a third cooperative; 
altogether there were two Type II and two Type III centers in 1975-76. To 
summarize, the CSDC was organizationally a part of a research institute in 
the School of Education at the state university but operated the direct 
services component of its program through local educational agencies. 

Funding/Staffing 

During 1975-76, the CSDC received $145,000 through Title VI-G. An 
additional $2,000 of federal money was supplied through the state under 
Title VI-D. The cooperatives with which the CSDC worked contributed $15,000. 
In addition, the university provided $7,000 to hire graduate assistants, 
the Kiwanis Club gave $254, and the Area Learning Resources Center proyided 
two of the cooperatives with $1,000 each with which they purchased materials 
for use by itinerant/resource teachers. 

*For convenience, the acronym ''CSDC'' will be used to refer to the Type I 
center in the balance of this case stiidy. 
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Title VI-G funds paid for the part-time services of a financial admin- 
istrator, the Project Director, and a field coordinator and evaluator. The 
last two persons spent two-thirds of their time on CSDC activities; the 
balance of their time was taken up with teaching and other faculty duties 
and was paid for by the university. Four people served as itinerant 
teachers; three of them were full time, while the fourth split her time 
evenly between itinerant teaching and curriculum materials development. 
One-fourth of the salary of one teacher was paid by a cooperative; the 
balance came out of Title VI-G funds. In addition, one of the cooperatives 
paid the entire salary of an additional resource teacher. Funds other than 
Title VI-G also paid for the part-time services of an assistant educational 
programmer and three graduate assistants. 

The CSDC received nonfinancial support from a wide variety of agencies 
At the federal level. National Learning Disabilities Assistance Project 
(NaLDAP) provided support for consultants and sponsored meetings at which 
staff of several CSDCs discussed common problems. The State Department of 
Public Instruction paid tuition for 28 regular teachers completing their 
LD certification requirements through "field-based" instruction using 
modules developed by the CSDC; this allowed a test of the materials that 
might not otherwise have been possible. The Department of Public Instruc- 
tion also sponsored workshops conducted by the CSDC and worked closely with 
the CSDC in planning replication for later years. The educational coopera- 
tives granted release time to regular teachers for inservice training and 
provided space and materials for use by the itinerant/resource teachers. 

The state university provided consultation, space, clerical help, free 
computer time, and allowed credit to be granted to the regular teachers 
completing their LD certification requirements under Department of Public 
Instruction sponsorship. The local Kiwanis Club helped to develop and 
distribute a behavio^l checklist for use by parents in making referrals; 
they also sponsored a workshop on learning disabilities for parents and 
physicians. The state chapter of the American Academy of Pediatricians 
joined the CSDC in sponsoring a conference dealing with learning disabil- 
ities and the roles of members of various professional groups in identify- 
ing and helping learning disabled children under state law. 

— .^,2-6------ - — - - 
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Assistance from the Advisory Council came primarily through Individ- 
ual consultations with Council members rather than from the Council as a 
group. Assistance has been given by Council members In the areas of stu- 
dent Identification, community Involvement, and working within local 
school systems. 

Goals, Ob^jectlves, and Related Activities 

CSDC staff have engaged in a wide range of activities in an effort to 
achieve their overall goals of developing a model that can bring appro- 
priate services to learning disabled students throughout the state. The 
four objectives below, adapted from the many goals, objectives, and activ- 
ities listed in CSDC documents, provide a convenient framework fo,r dis- 
cussing CSDC activities. 

• Objective 1 : To develop and try out a model that can be used to 
provide an appropriate education for learning disabled children 
in a state with large, sparsely populated rural areas 

• Objective 2 : To develop materials and procedures for establishing 
individualized teaching-learning programs for learning disabled 
children 

• Objective 3 : To develop materials and procedures for training 
regular classroom teachers so that they may earn learning disabll-^'" 
ities certification 

• Objective 4 : To disseminate project Information and work with key 
groups and agencies to enhance the likelihood of statewide adop- 
tion of the CSDC model 

Conceptual development of the model for service delivery, as described 
in the Overview, was essentially complete in the original funding proposal. 
Therefore, the discussion of activities undertaken to reach Objective 1 
will concentrate on the establishment of prototype centers of each type. 

The CSDC proper (I.e., the Type I center established on the campus of 
the state university) had access to the comprehensive resources of the 
university in the areas of special education, child psychology, speech and 
hearing, and materials development. Coupled with the expertise in learn- 
ing disabilities of the CSDC staff, these resources rendered the CSDC 
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capable of delivering the wide range of services envisioned for a Type I 
center. 

To reach Objective 2, the CSDC developed a set of materials and asso- 
ciated procedures for itinerant/resource teachers to use with regular 
teachers in devising and implementing individual educational plans. In 
addition, CSDC staff conducted training sessions for regular teachers and 
other school personnel in the cooperatives serving as Type TI and Type III 
centers. These workshops included discussions of the characteristics of 
the learning disabled child, assessment of learning disabilities, and 
programming for learning disabled children. Sometimes special topics, 
such as peer tutoring, were also included. The primary target at these 
workshops was the regular classroom teacher, but administrators, aides, 
and special education teachers of various specialties also attended; over 
100 educators attended these workshops. 

The main purpose of the materials and procedures was to aid in iden- 
tifying those areas in which the demands placed by the learning environ- 
ment were incompatible with the capabilities of a given child. The infor- 
mation then was used to rearrange the learning environment to eliminate 
or lessen such incompatibilities. As originally conceived, the materials 
were to have included a standard referral form, behavioral checklists, a 
structured interview guide, to be used by itinerant/resource teachers to 
gather information from regular teachers prior tou preparation~-of~^educ'a-^^ 
tional plans, standard forms for the preparation of individual educational 
plans, and follow-up interview guides and observational systems for use 
by itinerant/resource teachers to determine how well regular teachers 
adhered to the plans. All the materials and procedures were developed 
and tried out; the structured interviews and the observational system 
proved impractical and were discontinued. The materials that continued 
in use are described below. 

• Referral Form . This form was completed by the itinerant/resource 
teacher following a child's referral. Information in the follow- 
ing areas was. gathered from school records and from interviews 
with the child's regular classroom teachers: academic placement 
and special services at the time of referral ; previous psypho- 
_ metric visual , hearing, or_social-psych^ ?ssessmentj_ the 
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teacher's assessment of sensory functioning, emotional status, 
academic performance, and physical condition; and the areas in 
which the teacher felt the child needed the most help, or in 
which the teacher thought assessment should take place. 

• Primary Skills Checklist . This checklist was completed by teachers 
following referral. The checklist concentrated on skills asso- 
ciated with five- to nine-year-old children in the following areas: 
behavior (in the sense of deportment), writing and spelling, read- 
ing comprehension, word recognition, oral reading, oral language, 
listening skills, and mathematics. All told, over 200 specific 
skills appeared on the checklist. 

• Individual Educational Plan . The plan was a one-page document 
that listed instructional objectives; the level of difficulty of 
the objective (recognition, recall, comprehension, transfer, 
etc.); the modality best used to present materials for reaching 
the objective and the most desirable response modality; the mate- 
rials, type of reinforcement, and instructional setting to be used 
to reach the objective and the amount of time to be allowed. In 
addition, the teachers' version provided space for recording the 
child's reaction to the instruction and his performance. 

After the Referral Form and Primary Checklist were completed, a syn- 
opsis of the checklist results was recorded on a Pupil Status Sheet 
together with scores on tests administered by the itinerant/resource 
teacher or by a psychometrist . * Suggestions for remediation were also 
recorded on the Pupil Status Sheet and were used as the basis of the 
Individual Educational Plan developed by the itinerant/resource teacher. 
The itinerant/resource teacher and/or the regular classroom teacher then 
implemented the. plan, reviewing progress periodically and revising the 
plan as necessary. 



*A psychometrist administered the WISC-R and the WRAT to each child. The 
itinerant/ resource teachers selected tests (or items from tests) to suit 
each case. Tests used included PIAT, ITPA VMI, G-F-W, Goodenough Draw- 
a-Person, Key Math, Purdue Perceptual Motor Test, Mann-Suitor, Indiana 

..Reading Test, Bender, and the locally developed Informal Reading Inven- 
tory. 
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If the state in which the CSDC is located is to expand its services 
to learning disabled children significantly within the next few years, the 
number of certified learning disabilities teachers will have to increase 
dramatically. Therefore, the CSDC also undertook to develop materials 
that could be used for field-based certification of learning disabilities 
teachers, as specified in Objective 3. To date, seven units have been 
developed. They are definitions and issues of learning disabilities; 
historical overview; assessment modules/methods of diagnosis; language 
and cognition; perceptual motor research and its implications; modality 
preference research; and hyperactivity/social behavior. Each unit 
includes an introductory audiotape, a set of objectives, learning activ- 
ities (reading interspersed with quizzes), and a list of further resources. 
As noted earlier, the Department of Public Instruction sponsored students 
using these materials. Comments and criticisms made by students will be 
used in revision of the materials. CSDC plans call for expanding the use 
of the materials beginning during the 1976-77 school year. 

Objective 4, which comprises activities related to ultimate statewide 
adoption, reflects the CSDC's serious concern with the primary justifica- 
tion for its existence: to improve the services to learning disabled 
children throughout the state, not just those areas near the CSDC. To 
achieve this objective, the CSDC carefully cultivated its relationship 
with the State Department of Public Instruction. Contacts were frequent — 
at least once a week by telephone and about once a month by visits to the 
CSDC by a member of the department. The CSDC and the state department 
cooperated to sponsor conferences and workshops for local directors of 
special education and have worked together to select future replication 
sites. The State Director of Special Education is slated to become a 
codirector of the CSDC with primary responsibility for statewide diffusion 
and adoption beginning in 1976-77. 

Services to Students 

During the 1975-76 school year, a total of 96 students received ser- 
vices either directly (52 students) or indirectly (44" students) from the 
itinerant/resource teachers. Most students were in grades K through 3, 
with a few in grades 4 through 6. The type of services a student received 
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varied as a function of the cooperative in which he was enrolled; there- 
fore, services rendered in the three cooperatives are discussed separately 
below. * 

Cooperative A , which has a Type II and a Type III center^, .offered 
one-to-one remedial tutoring for most of the 31 students served. In one 
school, the itinerant teacher also worked with small groups that included 
children not referred as learning disabled. Services were given to each 
child for about 20 minutes, three times a week. 

Cooperative B , which has a Type III center, had only two itinerant - 
teachers to serve 21 learning disabled students in 20 schools. Therefore, 
the bulk of the remedial services was supplied by the classroom teacher 
who received an individual educational plan and consultation from the 
itinerant teacher. The itinerant teacher started remediation with two to 
six individual tutorial sessions and then turned it over to the regular 
teacher. 

Cooperative C , which has a Type II center, has a single itinerant 
teacher to serve 44 learning disabled students in a three-county rural 
area. This teacher served primarily to coordinate identification of 
learning disabled students and to help with the case conferences required 
by state law. Practically all instruction was, therefore, up to the 
regular teacher. 

While itinerant/resource and regular classroom teachers monitored 
student progress throughput the year, the only evaluative data that are 
available are comparisons of fall and spring teacher responses on the 
Primary Skills Checklist. For each of the over 200 skills, the teacher 
could indicate that the student had mastered the skill; the skill was 
emerging, but not fully mastered; the child lacked the skill altogether; 
or the teacher had had no chance to observe whether or not the child pos- 
sessed the skill. By comparing fall and spring teacher evaluations on 
randomly selected students, CSDC staff were able to obtain a rough impres- 
sion of whether or not the student had made progress toward mastery of 

*The discussion merely describes what was ''typical" for each cooperative. 
In fact, procedures did not remain static during the year: assessment 
and materials preparation tended to take up more of the itinierant/ 

....r,e.aour.ce.. teac.h^^^ ^. 
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each skill. These data, summarized in Table 1, show that teachers per- 
ceived no change in most skills in each area. These data are difficult to 
interpret, as was pointed out in the CSDC documents reporting them. The 
main problem is that there are no baseline data available showing the 
typical pattern of teacher responses when no special interventions are 
undertaken — progress should probably not be expected every year on every 
skill. 

TABLE 1 

Percentage of Skills in Each Primary Skills Checklist Area 
in l^ich Teachers Observed Student Progress 



Reading Word Oral 

Compre- Recog- Read- Oral Lis ten- 
Behavior Spelling hens.ioii nition ing Language ing Math 

Progress^ 30 18 16 2A 30 29 9 35 

No Change^ 70 82 8A 76 70 71 91 65 



^ The number of students observed in each area varied from 15 to 2A. Students 
were randomly selected from grades 1, 2, and 3. 

^Progress includes any movement toward mastery. 

^Same status shown fall and spring. CSDC data made no distinction between 
skills that had been mastered in the fall and those that had not. 



Only one parent interview was held in this state. The mother inter- 
viewed was very enthusiastic about her son's resource teacher, understood 
his learning problems in 'detail, participated in teaching him at home, and 
believed that she saw significant improvement in self-concept as well as 
in| academics. More parent interviews were not held because CSDC staff 
felt that the project might be adversely affected if they were. The 
conservative residents of the area in which Type II and Type III centers 
were established are wary of outside interference in local affairs; this 
ajaplies particularly to federal and university interference. Therefore, 
the fact of university and federal involvement had been mentioned little, 
it at all, in contacts with parents. Itinerant/resource teachers felt 
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that revealing such involvement while arranging or conducting interviews 
could lead to local problems that might interfere with their efforts. 
They recommended that only a few parents be contacted; this was done and 
a single interview arranged. 

Other CSDC Activities 

In addition to the activities noted above, CSDC staff did the 
following: 

• Prepared materials to help teachers set up peer tutoring systems 
in their classes. 

• Prepared a. series of papers discussing programming for secondary 
learning disabled students. 

• Presented papers about CSDC programming at a large number of 
workshops and professional meetings and distributed CSDC mate- 
rials widely outside of their own state as well as within it. 

• Conducted workshops for parents which covered the implications of 
state law for serving learning disabled children, services offered 
by the CSDC, and tutoring strategies for use at home. 

• Developed a quarterly newsletter concerning learning disabilities 
geared for regular teachers, and distributed it to teachers in 
the cooperatives served by the CSDC. 

• Made materials developed by the research and development center 
in which they are housed available to the cooperatives served. 

Discussion 

The CSDC established very effective working relationships with the 
Department of Public Instruction and plans to become formally associated 
with it in the future. Thus, the CSDC has fulfilled its intended role 
of garnering active support in the state in which it operates. 

The CSDC took care to evaluate its products and services, as evi- 
denced by the evaluation and revision of teacher training materials and by 
the discontinuation of the structured materials when they did not prove 
workable. CSDC staff are aware of thq desirability of more conclusive. 

[ i.3..a,. - - 
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data substantiating student gains. The logistical problems of adminis- 
tering year-end^'tests to almost 100 widely scattered children with five 
itinerant/resource teachers constituted a serious obstacle to the collec 
tion of such data. 
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PROJECT L 



Overview 

This CSDC serves a midwestem farming state. From 1974-76, it provided 
technical assistance in program development to a total of 11 districts 
located primarily in the most sparsely populated areas of the state. The 
area reached by the CSDC covers about 33,000 square miles, and one of the 
technical assistance (TA) sites is 356 miles from the CSDC office. The 
state has more school districts than any other state, some consisting of no 
more than a one-room school house. Learning disabilities programs were 
almost nonexistent prior to 1974. The term did not appear in the state's 
literature on special education and until 1975-76, no state funding was 
available for learning disabilities programs. As a result, school dis- 
tricts were ill-prepared to comply with state legislation requiring that 
all verified special education students be served within the least restric- 
tive environment by the end of 1976. (Under the rule, the handicapping 
condition of every identified student must be verified by a certified 
professional.) Neither resources nor qualified personnel were available 
locally. Based on a diagnostic/ remedial model that was developed to serve 
Title I students, the project was designed to build the capacity of local 
districts to serve learning disabled students by training local staff in 
program development, diagnosis, and remediation. Training involved three 
phases: intensive workshops at the CSDC, on-site workshops, and site visits 
by CSDC staff. It was anticipated that programs would be fully operational 
after three years of technical assistance from CSDC staff. 

The CSDC operates out of one of 17 educational service units created 
in 1968 by the state legislature to equalize supplementary services to all 
districts in the state. Service units contract with local districts to 
provide multidisciplinary services for students with special needs and 
employ a variety of specialists including psychologists, audiologists , 
speech therapists, educational social workers, media specialists, health 
specialists, art consultants, language diagnosticians, reading specialists, 
resource teachers, supervisors, and teachers of severely handicapped 
students. The service unit where the project is housed serves 53 school 
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districts In 5 1/3 counties with a total student enrollment of about 13,500. 
The unit employs over 100 people, and all the project staff are members of 
the unit staff as well. 

In 1974-75, five TA sites were selected to be in the project; none had 
a set of procedures for identifying learning disabled students, and the only 
services available were Title I remedial reading programs. (One of these five 
sites participated for the first year only.) The next year, 1975-76, six sites 
with similarly poor services were added to the project. For instance, only 
2 of all 11 TA sites had staff assigned to work with learning disabled stu- 
dents. During the two-year period (197A-76), a total of 50 people from TA 
sites received some kind of training. 

Funding/Staffing 

The 1975-76 Title VI-G grant was $65,936. These funds covered staff 
salaries and benefits (for time spent on the project only), part of office 
expenses, consultants' and Advisory Council expenses, staff travel, and 
dissemination. Title VI-G funds represented about 87% of the project's 
total budget. The unit's contribution to the project included providing 
space and facilities and paying for all or portions of the following 
expenses: telephone bill, supplies, inservice training, and trainees' 
lodging. The state paid the remainder of trainees' lodging, meals, and 
mileage. In addition to providing release time for the trainees during the 
school year, some local education agencies paid for substitute teachers 
while teachers attended training workshops. After local staff are trained 
and the learning disabilities program is operational, LEAs provide instruc- 
tional materials, equipment, and facilities for the program. 

Support from service organizations and the local ACLD has been very 
good and was praised by project staff. Two service organizations donated 
money which was used to buy equipment and to operate summer school programs 
for a small number of students. When the governor of the state impounded 
special education funds, the Kiwanis Club and ACLD organized a letter- 
writing campaign protesting the action. The ACLD has also referred ..new 
students to the unit and has counseled parents. 
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The project experienced several difficulties with funding. Late 
notification of funding from BEH created problems for both the CSDC and 
the TA sites. Until firm notification of funding was received, project 
staff could not plan the extent of services they could provide to TA sites, 
and, in turn, the sites were unable to do realistic budget forecasting. 
Tardy reimbursement of funds from BKH placed a burden on the unit as well, 
since unit funds had to be used until the money arrived from BEH. A third 
problem occurred at the end of the 1974-75 school year when the project 
was suddenly informed that it could not carry funds over to the next year, 
as it' had been planning to do. 

The key project staff consisted of the Director (full time), seven 
diagnostic/ remedial specialists (one of whom was the project coordinator), 
and a full-time secretary. The coordinator spent about 75% time on the 
project and was responsible for planning unit training sessions as well as 
conducting some of them. She also held workshops at the TA sites and made 
many of the site visits with the Director. The other specialists devoted 
considerably less of their, .total work time to the project. Their primary 
project responsibility was to train staff from TA sites; the rest of their 
time was spent on diagnostic activities for the unit. Since most of the 
key staff received their training from the same person (who was on the 
project's Advisory Council), they shared very similar theoretical positions 
on assessing learning disabled children, and therefore, training in the 
philosophy of the CSDC model was not necessary. Staff development activ- 
ities included monthly conferences for project staff and bimonthly inservice 
training meetings for all unit staff, including resource teachers The 
monthly project inservice meetings were conducted by consultants. Topics 
were determined by the staff and included the following: problem-solving 
techniques, emotional problems, learning disabilities remediation, test 
administration and interpretation, student assessment and evaluation, bud- 
geting, legislation, language dysfunctions, reading, transactional analysis, 
and programming for secondary level students. 

Six instructional modules that were developed by project staff in 
the areas of language arts, arithmetic, and screening and diagnosis were 
used for the unit inservice instruction during the 1975-76 year. The 
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modules are geared for use with children in kindergarten through grade 8. 
One of the project's goals for the current year (1976-77) is to publish 
the modules as monographs and disseminate them to all TA site trainees. 
Staff meetings were frequent. Both project staff and unit staff held 
separate weekly planning meetings. Individual staff members attended 
professional conferences throughout the year as well. 

Goals, Objectives, and Related Activities 

The goals of the technical assistance delivery system developed by 
the project are to help TA sites with the following activities: 

• The conceptualization of a program for learning disabled students 

• The outlining of a program development sequence 

• The development of procedures to provide service to students 

• The development of staff skills in diagnosis and remediation of 
learning disabilities 

• The development of procedures for providing inservice training 
to local personnel 

These were accomplished by (a) three or four week-long training sessions 
for selected staff from the TA sites that were held at the educational 
service unit, (b) workshops at TA sites, and (c) on-site visitations made 
by CSDC staff throughout the year. The model is designed to train admin- 
istrators, diagnosticians, and resource teachers, and at least one trainee 
in each field from all the sites participated. 

Sites that had asked to participate were examined on the basis of 

the following criteria: lack of weakness in existing services, interest 

in developing or strengthening a program, availability of ancillary 

services, and geographical locale. Site selection was made in conjunction 

i.drh t-he srate Denartment of Education and pro ject staff. Information 

services, and geographical locale, bite selection was maae m conjunction 

regaramg tne suauub ui speuxcix tsuuuctuxuu ocjivxt-co cmva i^n^ Lw-ut-^j cut^u 
competencies of the trainees was collected by project staff during pre- 
liminary interviews and visits to the sites and then used to design individ- 
ual training programs for each site. The content of the traineeships fell 
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into these broad categories: (a) program development,, (b) assessment, and 
(c) teaching. For every TA site, specific individualized objectives were 
written to develop and/or strengthen staff competencies in these areas. 
Program development objectives focused broadly on defining and operational- 
izing a learning disabilities program and on being cognizant of state and 
federal legislation, due process requirements, the least restrictive alter- 
native concept, etc. Diagnostic, or assessment, objectives were designed 
to develop staff's skills in screening, test administration and interpre- 
tation (formal and informal), and preparation of diagnostic reports and 
educational plans based on the data. Teaching objectives included use of 
instructional objectives, behavior management techniques, materials, and 
other teaching techniques. Task analysis and identifying students' assets 
and deficits were emphasized as bases for instruction. 

Four training workshops were held in 1974-75. During the first meet- 
ing, several areas of program development were touched upon, including an 
introduction to the field of learning disabilities; identifying procedures 
for referring, screening, and identification; training in IQ and achieve- 
ment test administration; and ways for educating classroom teachers about 
learning disabilities. Individual conferences were held, and trainees 
visited resource programs near the CSDC. Activities of the second training 
session went into more detail about the characteristics of learning disabled 
students, administration and interpretation of processing tests, and record- 
ing student data by assets and deficits. Trainees also practiced test 
administration with children who had been referred to the unit for assessment. 
The third training session was devoted to remediation methods. At ^ the 
final meeting, trainees were assigned a student to diagnose. They also 
wrote educational plans for the student and a case report. This work was 
reviewed by project staff and returned to the trainee. Training was con- 
ducted in each area by members of the project staff who had expertise in 
that area. Other service unit staff participated on a limited basis. Many 
handouts were distributed, and training packages for each of the three 
components (program development, diagnosis, teaching) were developed. 
Trainees then had materials to disseminate to their districts and to con- 
duct inservice meetings with their colleagues. 
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Workshops, the second major project activity, were conducted on site 
at the request of local staff and, as with the training, were planned to 
meet the unique needs at each site. CSDC staff also gave workshops for 
parents, administrators, and school boards. Project staff made follow-up 
visits to TA sites throughout the year to help local staff with their parti- 
cular problems and to monitor the progress of program implementation. 

In 1975-76, CSDC staff continued to assist the original TA sites in 
expanding their programs, and six new sites were added, most of which 
participated in three training workshops as well as on-site workshops and 
site visits. 

To determine the impact of the technical assistance, TA sites were 
assessed in these eight areas: (1) developing a philosophy of special 
education, (2) developing administrative practices, (3) developing staffing 
patterns, (4) developing procedures for identifying high risk children, 
(5) defining the population in question, (6) developing diagnostic services, 
(7) developing criteria for placement, and (8) developing remedial skills. 
Their progress is summarized on the following page.- 

Services to Students 

Since each site is at a different level of program development, it is 
difficult to generalize about services to students. Two sites had progressed 
to the stage of remediation, and students from most of the other sites had 
been diagnosed and educational plans had been written. All TA sites use the 
federal definition of learning disabilities, which was modified, slightly in 
accordance with the state's requirement that the handicapping condition must 
be verified by a certified or licensed professional. All TA sites also use 
common placement criteria to determine eligibility. The problems displayed 
in the child should be associated with deficits in psychological processing 
(e.g., discrimination, memory, concept formation). Other characteristics 
of a learning disabled child include a normal IQ, a marked discrepancy 
between the child and the rest of the class in some areas of achievement, 
and a pattern of deficits in both curricular and processing areas. Other 
causes for poor performance, such as physical handicaps or an emotional 
disturbance, are investigated and ruled out. The procedures for placement 
are in accordance with state legislation and are common to all sites as are 
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Progress in the Other Areas 

• From 1974-76. a total of 75.38 ^'^cal staff had been either 
reassigned or recruited and trained by CSDC staff. (Tliis 
figure is reported In full-time equivalency and includes 
local staff who resigned.) 

• All TA sites identified their learning disabled students. 

• By June i976, second-year trainees were fully developed In 
15% of basic diagnostic skills, required assistance in using 
67% of the skills, and were still learning 18% of the skills. 
First-year trainees were fuUy developed In 1% of basic diag- 
nostic skills, required assistance in using 6^% of the skills, 
and were still learning 35% of the skills. 

• By June 1976, 49% of second-year trainees deiDons trated competence 
in standardized testing, 34% required assistance, and 17% were 
still In training. Of first-year trainees, 28% demonstrated 
competence, 40% required assistance, and 32% were still In 
training. Trainees were expected to learn how to administer 

and interpret onci IQ test, four achievement tests, and seven 
tests of information processing. 

• By June 1976, 28% of second-year trainees were fully developed 
In major remedial skills, ^2% required assistance, and 28% were 
still learning the sklllii. Of first-year trainees, 7% were 
fully developed In some of the skills, 44% were receiving assist- 
ance, and ^7% were still being trained. 
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student assessment procedures, which are illustrated in the following figure. 



Student Assessment Procedures 
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Other CSDC Activities 

The project's Advisory Council is composed of six people, each of whom 
has been an invaluable source of Information and support to the project. 
All have been active in disseminating project information. Two members are 
with the State Department of Education (one in the Division of Special Edu- 
cation and one in the school finance section) and keep the staff updated on 
activities of the legislature that might have an impact on the project. 
One of them gives advice on budget reporting requirements, and the other 
department member has been the project's entre"" into local districts and has 
helped select TA sites. He has also spoken about the training needs of 
special education personnel with colleges and university staff. 

Another very active Council member is a prominent educator in the field 
of learning disabilities who has recruited most of the' CSDC staff. He has 
also conducted many staff training sessions and yearly evaluates the project. 
One member has worked with staff on teacher certification, and the director 
of the service unit, who is a member as well, has been very successful in 
improving communications with local administrators. 

Because of its close relationship with the service unit, the project 
has benefited from workshops planned by the unit and conducted by state 
consultants. Individual staff members have been involved with several 
college and universities , setting up training programs for college students 
and teaching summer school. They use these opportunities to disseminate 
information about the project. One college gave credit toward a resource 
teacher endorsement to students working as interns with .the project. 
TA sites that are Title I schools have Title I Parent Advisory Councils 
which work with learning disabilities personnel at those sites. The unit 
maintains contact with the two mental health systems within its service 
area and with the welfare department. Project staff have also used the 
expertise of a local audiologist who is developing a new procedure to 
uncover auditory processing problems in children who seem to be otherwise 
sensorily intact. 

Dissemination of project information has been accomplished by the 
following methods: 
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• 


Slide/ tape presentations to seirvice clubs, parent 


groups, church 




groups, colleges, and at professional meetings 




• 


Workshops for all school staff at three TA sites 




• 


A visit from an Australian county superintendent 




• 


Television and radio news spots done by the local 


ACLD 


• 


Newspaper articles 




• 


Project brochure 




• 


Attendance of Advisory Council members at workshops and conventions 


• 


Conferences attended by staff 




• 


A magazine article 





'Staff felt that their personal contacts were the most effective ways to 
communicate the essence of the project because of their enthusiasm and 
personal commitment to the model. Much of the dissemination has been in 
response to requests for information, and staff expressed the need to 
develop a systematic dissemination plan. During the past two years, 
dissemination activities infringed upon their other responsibilities 
somewhat, but they tried to do as much as they could with the resources 
and time available. Developing dissemination procedures is now an impor- 
tant goal. 

Since the focus of the project is on program development and staff 
training, "the parent awareness level is still in the embryonic stages," 
to quote the Director. In fact, some sites have not reached the stage of 
providing services to students, which was the case at one of the sites 
visited. At the other site, two parents were interviewed about the help 
their children were receiving. Both mothers supported" the local programs 
and noted improved school achievement and social behavior in their children. 

Discussion 

Because of the variability from site to site, it is very difficult to 
draw conclusions about the overall success of the project. Some TA sites 
were receptive and supportive; others were cautious and conservative. A 
few sites were plagued with internal problems that caused difficulties for 
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project staff. Some classroom teachers were skeptical. But in general, 
the most significant, common problems encountered by CSDC staff were the 
following: 

• Lack of awareness of learning disabilities 

• Fear of change and mistrust of anyone from outside their iimnediate 
environment on the part of the local staff 

• Lack of support by superintendents or school board 

Physical hardships such as severe winters and great distances between TA 
sites posed difficulties too. In trying to overcome the obstacles created 
by local personnel, center staff members emphasized success stories from 
other sites and continued to develop and use strategies for increasing the 
awareness of school personnel. Public relations was a big part of site 
visits. So that there will be no misunderstanding in the future about 
what is expected from TA sites, written objectives for the traineeships 
will be mutually agreed upon by project staff and TA site staff. CSDC 
staff also hope to increase their effectiveness by making more site visits. 
The project would have benefited had the state's involvement with and 
support of all special education been greater. For instance, the state 
is supposed to reimburse districts for 90% of their special education 
expenses, but actual support is only about 40%. The staff felt that, to 
improve the quality of local programs, the state should consider adopting 
the CSDC model for the purpose of building the capacity of local districts 
in other areas of special education. 

There were, however, several bright spots for this project. One of 
the Advisory Council members from the State Department of Education was a 
constant source of support for the staff. He worked very closely with 
them during the selection of TA sites and found out what he could about 
local school politics (who was likely to give them trouble, who would 
cooperate, etc.) before the initial site visit. He was committed to the 
model and represented it to state-level personnel as one that would diffuse 
technical assistance services throughout the state. Another mainstay in 
the project, also an Advisory Council member, was a professor of special 
education. Staff reported that he had a special ability to identify and 
analyze problems that he saw when he visited the project and then clearly 
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and simply describe how to solve' them. He worked with staff to develop 
their problem-solving skills too. 

The ambience of the service unit was one of relaxed productivity. The 
unit's administrator fully supported the project and gave staff working on 
the project freedom to explore new roles and assume different responsibil- 
ities. Finally, the dedication and energy of the Director and the coordi- 
nator were very much in evidence and appear to be important contributing 
factors to the project. 

The project submitted a three-year continuation proposal to the 
Bureau of Education for the Handicapped in the spring of 1976 and received 
funding for one year on the condition that the proposal be modified to 
include objectives for one year only. Assuming that the revised proposal 
is accepted by the Bureau of Education for the Handicapped, the project 
will focus on four major activities during 1976-77: (a) adding two TA 
sites, (b) fully operationalizing third-year TA sites, (c) publishing 
and disseminating the instructional modules, and (d) collecting student 
data. 
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Overview 

The CSDC serves a large, midwest state. Student characteristics are 
as varied as the communities in which they live, which range from metropoli- 
tan areas to suburbs to sparsely populated farm land. When originally pro- 
posed, the project was seen as a way by which seed money from the federal 
government could be combined with state and local funds to expand special 
education to two previously unserved populations, preschool children and 
high school students, A few years ago, fewer than 5 of the state's 617 
school districts had programs for these students. By 1975-76, 13 districts 
had received assistance from project staff and had Implemented programs. 
CSDC staff consult with local districts and assist them in developing learning 
disabilities programs that are both within the philosophical framework of the 
project and responsive to the needs of the students at each locale. 

The goals of the project are to identify the developmen tally dit'^hu^c^ 
preschooler and learning disabled high school student'; to develop, implement, 
and refine two models to serve the identified populations; and to use the 
models as a basis for establishing state standards for serving these two 
populations. The preschool model Is an intensive, totally Individualized 
program of teaching to observable developmental weaknesses in the children. 
The high school model utilizes the Learning Center (LC) concept in which 
students-come to the learning center for supplemental tutoring in a class 
or for intervention, in which the LC teacher supplants the regular class- 
room teacher for one or more classes. During 1975-76, 24 preschool children 
from two districts participated, and 16 high school learning centers in 11 
districts were in operation, serving 257 students. 

In 1973, the State Department of Education adopted a set of program 
standards for special education that specify, by handicapping condition, 
program requirements that local districts must fulfill to receive state 
funds for special education. At that time, statewide incidence figures in- 
dicated that about 5% of the school population required remediation for 
learning disabilities with services ranging from supportive service personnel 
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in the regular classroom for 2% of the population, supplementary tutoring 

in regular classes for another 2%, and for the remaining 1%, either special 

classes in the schools or special classes out of the schools. The high 

school component of this project is targeted for that portion of students 

who need learning disabilities instruction in special classes within the school. 

The CSDC is an integral part of the state's Division of Special 
Education. Districts wishing to be included in the project submitted 
proposals specifying the target population, rationale for implementing a 
learning disability program, and features of the program to the Division 
office. The CSDC staff read the proposals, rated them according to a 
list of priorities, and selected project sites on the basis of their 
ratings. The original replication plans called for almost doubling the 
number of sites served in the second year, but state funding priorities 
shifted to serving out-of-school children, and the necessary level of 
support from the state was not available to the CSDC. Therefore, only 
two high school sites could be added to the project in 1975-76. 

Funding/Staf f ing 

During the second year of funding (1975-76) , the total budget was 
$725,650, of which $67,100 were Title VI-G funds. The difference was shared 
by the state department of education and local districts implementing 
learning disability programs. Federal funds paid the salary of one of the 
CSDC staff members, some instructional materials and equipment purchased 
for those schools most in need of special materials, consultant expenses 
for inservice training, "a secretary, some CSDC staff travel, development 
of dissemination materials, supplies, office equipment, and miscellaneous 
overhead expenses. State funds paid for the Project Director's salary and 
a large part of the learning disability teachers' salaries. The state 
reimbursed local districts for the minimum salary level, and districts 
paid the difference between that figure and teachers' actual salaries. 
Local districts also provided furnished classrooms, assessment materials, 
and some instructional materials and equipment. Districts also had to 
guarantee that part of the local special education supervisor's responsi- 
bilities would include monitoring the program. 
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All districts have access to one of 16 special education regional 
resource centers (SERRCs) located throughout the state. The SERRC network 
was established with Title VI-B funds. Specific services of the SERRCs that 
have had impact on the project have been SERRC-sponsored training workshops 
for state employees on topics such as fiscal management, legislation, and 
supervisory techniques. Special education materials, housed at Instruc- 
tional Resource Centers (a component of the SERRC network), were available 
to special education teachers. 

During the first year, the project staff consisted of three people: 
the Director and two educational specialists. Staff assignments changed 
between the first and second year, and the new Director could not assume 
the position until late fall. By that time, it was too late to fill the 
vacancy created when she was promoted. As a result, the second-year staff 
consisted of only two people, who shared equally the responsibilities of 
the project. The second-year Project Director was also a learning dis- 
abilities consultant for the state, and the other CSDC staff member was 
technically responsible to the governing board of one of the SERRCs. The 
CSDC office is located in the Division of Special Education. 

Goals,- Objectives, and Related Activities ^ 

The basic goal of the first two years of the project was to establish 
learning -disability programs for preschool and high school students through- 
out the state. To achieve this during 1975-76, the CSDC staff provided 
technical assistance to local staff in 13 districts (2 preschool and 11 
high school) in all areas of program development (e.g., student assessment, 
materials selection, tracking student progress, due process requirements, 
involvement of local school personnel). Early in the school year, CSDC 
staff make monthly visitations to each site. However, the frequency of 
visits tapers off during the year as the program develops and the local 
learning disability supervisor is able to assume more responsibility for 
the program. CSDC staff monitor program development with MBO (management 
by objective) sheets. A blank MBO sheet used for high school programs is 
given on the next page. After the visit, they prepare a written report 
that reviews what transpired during the visit and what recommendations 
were made to local staff. Copies of the report are sent to personnel 
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EXHIBIT A 

Management by Objectives (MBO) Title VI LD Consultants 



Tasks 



1) Tuacher certified In U) 

2) Standard size classroom 

3) Total student enrollment 
A. Breakdown of services 

1) Diagnostic 

2) Intervention 

3) Supplementary 

4) Contact hours per week 

A. Student Instruction hours 

B. Teacher/program hours 

5) Parental permission obtained 

6) Medicals completed 

7) Psycho loRic.i Is completed 

8) Achievement tejitinR completed 

A. Pre 

B. Interim 

C. Post 

9) Student profiles updated 

A. Referrals 

B. Interviews 

C. Skill assessments (math/ reading) 

D. Diagnostic reports 

E. Staffing reports 

F. Instructional strategies for 
each student 

C», Weekly assignment sheet 

1) Regular class assignments 

2) Learning center assignments 

H. Contracts 

I. Behavior rating scales 
J. Tracking sheets 

K. Weekly time sheets 
I.. Materials and equipment 
rat Ing sheet 

10) Program operating to trial 
standards 

11) Teacher competencies 

A. Program has academic 
emphasis 

B. Individualized student 
planning Is utilized 

C. Otheri please specify 

12) School team performing their 
responsibilities 

13) Regular education curriculum 
supervisor Identified and 
working cooperatively with 
the LD supervisor 

U) Inservlce performed with 
regular education te^ichers 

15) All courses offering credit are 
utilizing an approved curruculum 
outline. (Copies are on file 
with the teaching strategies.) 



Dates 

Beginning Completion 



Recomnendat ions : (Materials , 
Skills, NeceBsary Changes, etc. 



Evaluation 
(Process Produc t) 
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in the Division of Special Education, to the SERRCs that are the educa- 
tional cortimltants fiscal agents, and to administrative personnel within 
the local district. A follow-up letter suiranarizing the meeting is sent to 
the teacher and the learning disability supervisor. 

In August, learning disability teachers receive a packet from the 
CSDC that contains instructions about what the teacher's responsibilities 
will be during the year, reporting and testing requirements for the CSDC, 
a timeline, assessment instruments, and a variety of forms helpful in 
fulfilling the reporting requirements. With a few exceptions, the forms 
can be adapted to suit individual sites. 

During the first meeting the CSDC staff confer with local personnel 
(usually the principal, the Learning Center teacher, the learning 
disability supervisor, a psychologist, and possibly other specialists) to 
define the role and responsibilities of each member of the school team, 
review the reporting requirements for the project, talk about instructional 
materials, and establish criteria for selecting students for the program. 
Sites had to develop tangible screening criteria. For high school 
programs, the local staff also determines what the program focus will be 
(e.g., precollegiate, vocational education, skills remediation, survival 
skills) . 

In subsequent visits, project staff inspect student records to see 
that they are current and complete and that educational programming is 
appropriate. In addition, at high school programs they look for evidence 
of communication between the teacher and other school personnel, usually 
through joint inservice training meetings with regular teachers and coor- 
dination with the learning disability supervisor and regular education 
curriculum supervisor. They are always available during the year to an- 
swer questions from local staff, to do what they can to iron out difficul- 
ties with other personnel on site, and occasionally to make emergency 
trips to deal with particularly touchy problems. 

Pretest/posttest data include- for preschool children performance on 
the Santa Clara Inventory of Developmental Tasks and for high school students, 
Peabody Individual Achievement Test (PIAT) scores, a social behavior 
rating, locally administered achievement test scores, anecdotal records, 
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and a short questionnaire answered by classroom teachers, parents, and stu- 
dents, asking about attitudinal and academic improvements in students. At 
the end of the year, teachers report all these data along with specific 
processing problems of each student on student tracking sheets. To deter- 
mine program effects, pretest/pos ttest PIAT scores of project student (high 
school only) were compared with what is considered normal growth on the PIAT, 
based on national norms (0.1 per month). Program impact was v'iefined as 
growth above and beyond normal growth. Average growth of students across 
all project sites for the 1975-76 school year was one year greater than 
normal growth. These results were very encouraging to project staff and 
indicated to them that the project's impact on students' education growth 
has been significant enough to suggest national validation. 

Services to Students 

Under state law, preschool children may be served in this type of 
program if they are 3, 4, or 5 years old; are of average intelligence or 
above; do not have severe hearing, visual, or motor involvements; and dis- 
play one or more of the following characteristics: poor speech and language 
development, poor fine or gross coordination," inability to reason accurately, 
a modaliry weakness (visual, auditory, tactile), short attention span, impul- 
sive behavior, inability to function in a social group, and poor self-help 
skills. School-age children are eligible for instruction if they have 
avei^age or above-average intelligence (IQ of 80 or above); exhibit a signifi- 
cant performance deficit in one or more of the basi( educational areas as 
determined through an educational assessment including standardized test 
data and classroom observational data; and do not have severe visual, hear- 
ing, or motor involvements. Local districts may establish more specific 
criteria to serve uhuse students with the greatest need. 

In the preschool model, referrals come from a variety of sources (e.g., 
early screening programs, local preschools, health professionals, and com- 
munity agencies). Once a child has been identified, written consent from 
parents to test the child must be secured. An evaluation team is identified, 
and children are given an informal assessment of developmental skill perfor- 
ance and a more formal multifactored assessment that includes at a minimum 
an intelligence test and an evaluation of preacademic and social behavior. 
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These instruments are administered locally by qualified personnel. Develop- 
mental data may also be collected from parents. After a child has been 
assessed, a placement committee meeting is held to review the data and 
decide whether the child's developmental lags indicate a high academic risk. 
Those children whose test batteries reveal a significant developmental lag 
are eligible for the program. 

The educational philosophy of the preschool program is learning by 
doing, and activities are planned to develop the total child. Classes are. 
small (6 children per session) and last for two hours a day. Using the 
results of the Santa Clara Inventory, the teacher prepares for each child 
a weekly plan that focuses on teaching a specif ?lc skill. Children are 
also checked out on a set of very specific activities in the areas of 
motor coordination, visual-motor performance, visual perception, visual 
memory, auditory perception, auditory memory, and affective development. 
Individual activities are then designed for each child in those areas 
where he or she is underdeveloped. Programming also includes a variety 
of other common preschool activities, such as art projects, music, listen- 
ing to stories, and playing outside. 

In addition to seeing most of the parents monthly during required 
parent meetings, preschool teachers try to visit the home at least three 
times during the year. For children entering kindergarten, preschool 
teachers work with kindergarten teachers to facilitate the transition for 
the child into kindergarten. 

Preschool teachers maintain individual profile, packets with screening 
data; medical, parental permission, and parental commitment forms; 
anecdotal notes; instructional activities and related activities; and 
correspondence with parents. Teachers also categorize and record in- 
structional activities used to develop each skill. All these records are 
inspected during visits from CSDC staff. 

In the high school programs, about 90% of the referrals are from 
classroom teachers, although percentages varied from site to site. The 
remainder of the referrals come from other school personnel, parents, or 
students themselves. A prescreening meeting is held to determine if the 
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student was referred because of a legitimate educational or emotional 
problem and not because of a personality conflict between the teacher and 
student. The available data are reviewed and if warranted, the Learning 
Center teacher is contacted to be part of the evaluation team. Permission 
for testing is then obtained from parents and students. Students are also 
told what the testing will involve and, depending on the outcome, what pro- 
gramming might be recommended for them. Psychological and diagnostic 
testing is done by appropriate school personnel* The Learning Center 
teacher's assessment includes the following: achievement testing, criterio 
referenced testing, classroom observation, and a student interview. A be- 
havior rating is completed by the referring teacher, the Learning Center 
teacher, and the student and the results compared. 

The evaluation team then holds a staffing and, if the data indicate 
a learning disability, recommends programming in accordance with the least 
restrictive alternative concept. (Parents are notified of the staffing.) 
Depending on what services are available at the school, the options may 
include curriculum adjustment within the regular classroom; supplemental 
tutoring; placement in another program such as work-study or vocational 
education; or placement in the Learning Center program. If the latter 
option is recommended, the student must meet the criteria established by 
the school team and CSDC staff, and a medical report must be obtained. 

Within the Learning Center program, two kinds of services are avail- 
able. The first, supplemental tutoring, involves the student coming to 
the Learning Center at specified times during the day for assistance with 
specific skills or for help in a particular class. The other service, 
intervention, is provided when the student cannot function at all in the 
regular class. The LC teacher uses a course outline approved by the 
curriculum specialist or department chairperson to plan and teach the class 
The emphasis in intervention is on the remediation of basic skills needed 
for graduation. The LC teacher also gives the grade in the intervention 
class. Individual education plans and weekly assignment sheets are pre- 
pared for all students. The project recommends that each Learning Center 
serve a minimum of 15 students, with 4 to 10 students present at one time. 
To ensure that students are being adequately served, the project requires 
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LC teachers to have a minimum of 150 hours of contact with their students 
each week. This includes one planning period. Teachers are required to 
record contact hours weekly and submit these records at the end of the 
year. Contact hours are monitored by project staff during their visita- 
tions and by the local learning disability supervisor. - 

Phasing a student out of the Learning Center program is done gradually, 
and another staffing is held to review all the data available before a 
student returns to the regular class on a full-time basis. Generally 
students who are uncooperative, have a poor attendance record, or whose 
progress has plateaued are dropped from the program. 

LC teachers are often involved in diagnosing students who are not 
finally assessed as learning disabled. Teachers send a report to the CSDC 
office of all students diagnosed so that the project has a record of the 
total number of students served. 

Other CSDC Activities 

In the preschool programs, parent education and active involvement 
is a top priority. Preschool teachers must submit a plan to CSDC staff 
outlining a parent involvement program, including a schedule for monthly 
parent meetings wh7ch parents are required to attend. Early in the year, 
personal letters are mailed to parents explaining the parent involvement 
program, the intent of which is to broaden parents' awareness of develop- 
mental disabilities while equipping them to deal more effectively with 
their own children at hom^ Parents discuss aspects of developmental 
areas and have '"an opportunity to ask specific questions and share experi- 
ences. They receive activity sheets that illustrate ways to use daily ex- 
periences and materials commonly found around the house to strengthen 
their children's skills. A small number of mothers were interviewed at^ 
one of the preschool sites, and all expressed strong support for the pro- 
gram and for the parent meetings. They were quite aware of their children's 
problems and of their school activities, and all had worked with their 
children at home on activities from the meetings. 

In the high school programs, parent involvement consists primarily of 
conferring with the parents during the staffing when the student is being 
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assessed and periodically throughout the year to report changes in the 
student. Parent meetings and parent training are the responsibility of 
the local school staff. The small number of parents interviewed at one 
high school were supportive of the program and felt that the program had 
had positive effects on their children's behavior, attitude toward school, 
and grades. All parents praised the Learning Center teacher for her 
efforts and extra attention to immediate problems. They reported many 
contacts throughout the year with her, in addition to routine conferences 
for progress reporting. 

Inservice training for LC teachers and their supervisors has been 
planned by the CSDC staff for both years of the project. During the 1975-76 
school year, two 2-day meetings were held for the high school staff and one 
2-day meeting for the preschool staff. Reading in the content areas was the 
major focus of both high school workshops, which were conducted by specialists 
in that field and state consultants. Other topics covered were career edu- 
cation for learning disabled students and social adjustment for teachers. 
As a way to introduce classrooTn teachers -to dealing with learning disabil- 
ities, one regular teacher from each site was invited to attend the first 
training workshop to learii how to accommodate learning disability students 
in a regular classrooir:. Preschool consultants discussed other preschool 
programs for handicapped children, preschool assessment, and behavior modi- 
fication techniques. 

With the exception of NaLDAP workshops, training for CSDC staff has 
been largely confined to workshops sponsored by the State Department of 
Education and attendance at state ACLD and CEC meetings. The Project 
Director uses these opportunities to disseminate information about what 
the Title VI-G project is, how to begin an LC program, and what a learning 
disability is. Dissemination activities are focused on school personnel 
and parents. Written information (a brochure and a set of handouts 
describi.ng the preschool and high school models) has been sent to every 
county in the r.tate as well as to many other st^ites and foreign countries 
that have requested information. The CSDC staff has also given on-site 
presentations to local staff in 56 counties (about 70%), to parent groirps 
across the state, and to professional organizations. Information about 
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the project has also been disseminated by state educational consultants, 
and project staff have been asked by many districts to speak about the 
project. They have received positive feedback on their dissemination 
activities and feel they have been successful in these endeavors. 

From their experience with the project, the staff developed two hand- 
books that suggest procedures and make recommendations to other sites about 
beginning a learning disability program. The handbooks contain an array 
of forms culled from the demonstration sites for collecting information on 
students and for assessing their progress, a list of materials, and a list 
of assessment instruments. Also discussed are how to identify potential 
learning disabled students, the sequence of events a student follows from 
referral to returning to the regular classroom on a full-time basis, and 
key people who should be involved at each step. The preschool handbook 
goes into more detail on how to involve parents and the community in the 
program, classroom arrangements, and specific teaching strategies. The 
materials list was compiled from teachers' ratings of materials available 
for them to use. The handbooks also include a list of possible topics 
for inservice " training meetings that might be conducted by LC teachers 
with classroom teachers. The handbooks are being disseminated extensively 
throughout the state and are sent to people requesting copies. 

No special Advisory Council was formed when the project was funded. 
This function was performed by existing bodies within the state, the most 
active of which has been SERRC governing boards. When the proposal was 
written, the governing boards of the SERRCs where the educational consul- 
tants would be housed, reviewed the proposal, made suggestions for changes, 
and agreed to act as fiscal agents for the consultants. The project staff 
submitted monthly progress reports and about three times a year made pre- 
sentations of their activities to the governing boards. Other activities 
of the Project Director were approved by a state-level administrative 
task force. 

Discussion 

This CSDC provides technical assistance in program development to 
school districts across the state. During the first year the focus was on 
developing models to serve preschool and high school students. The second 
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year provided the opportunity to refine the models by selecting the most 

> 

successful aspects of the first-year programs and compiling the handbooks 
from them. In addition, some features of the project have been incorpora- 
ted into the state standards for serving learning disabled students. For 
instance, the student contact hours concept is now being used, rather than 
an average daily attendance requirement. It is anticipated that additional 
changes will be made in the standards as a result of the project. 

The preschool program has been dropped from the CSDC and will be 
included as a component of an early education task force (as yet not opera- 
tional), which will coordinate all early identification and intervention 
programs 'in the state. To provide more comprehensive services to high 
school students, the next three years of the project will focus on these 
activities: (a) development of precollegiate and prevocational components, 

(b) development of circumventive teaching strategies for use by classroom 
teachers to individualize curriculum for learning disabled students, and 

(c) development of training packets for a peer-tutoring and volunteer aid 
program. The project is serving 36 high school classes this year (1976- 
77), which is an increase of 20 from last year, and, based on the number 
of requests received, expects to pick at least 16 more sites each year for 
the next two years. 

Special features of the project include the following: 

• Total integration of the CSDC into the state's Division of Special 
Education . Functionally the CSDC is a component of the Division of 
Special Education, 

• Considerable expansion of services across the state . By using^ 
consultants to go out to the sites and by requiring districts to 
make certain commitments before they can be included, the project 
has had a multiplier effect and has prepared local districts to 
assume responsibility for educating learring disabled students, 

• Increased education of local school j>ersoniiel . The project encour- 
ages interaction and coordination between the special education 
teacher and local staff to increase their awareness of the field 

of learning disabilities. Classroom teachers have become quite 
good at identifying and referring students. 
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• Possible adoption of the model to serve students with other special 
needs. If the model proves' workable and effective, It may be adopted 
by the state to serve all special education students. 

• Attention to program evaluation to measure program effects on 
s tudents > 

• Industrlousness and competence of project staff . During the second 
year, two people accomplished a job that had been designed for three 
people. Both are extremely well organized and appeared to have good 
working relationships with their colleagues In the division office 

...as well as with staff on site. Cooperation from local staff was 
attributed to the flexibility of the project. Since the models 
needed to apply in various settings, the Director did not Impose 
rigid procedures on demonstration sites. The staff's job was to 
answer questions and solve problems, and they encouraged LC teachers 
to adapt the forms and instruments to suit their needs. The Director, 
however, was firm in what was required from sites in the way of stu- 
dent data and program evaluation. 
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Overview 

This CSDC serves a large, sparsely settled, and predominantly rural 
state. Approximately 40% of the school--age population comes from a minor- 
ity group with distinct cultural and linguistic characteristics. Prior to 
the beginning of the CSDC, program, special education services in the state 
were largely confined to self-contained classrooms in a few urban areas. 
Most of the smaller, isolated communities had neither services for educa- 
tionally handicapped students nor state funding for itinerant teachers to 
work with such students in regular classrooms. 

The CSDC was originally funded in 1972-73 as a possible answer to sev- 
eral-state needs: parents and educators were looking for alternatives to 
self-contained classes; there was a general lack of either resource room 
or itinerant services; and many rural areas were unable to support special 
education programs unless such programs could be carried out by regular 
classroom teachers within the regular class structure. 

The CSDC's program was designed around a theoretical model for main- 
streaming that had been developed within the department of special educa- 
tion at a local university. The underlying philosophy of the model was 
that a continuum of services should be available to children with varying 
degrees of disability and that the major goal of these services should be 
to allow the child to function adequately in the school setting. The model 
has since been incorporated into the state plan for the delivery of special 
education services,^ This plan delineates four levels of service to chil- 
dren based on severity of need: 

Level 1 For children with minimal special learning needs—those 
who do not require a basic modification of the regular 
curriculum but who can remain full time in the regular 
classroom with support and back-up. 

Level 2 For children with mild learning needs — those who do not 

require a basic modification in the regular curriculum 

but who do need some additional intensive, remedial 
assistance in a resource room, 
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Level 3 For children with moderate learning needs — those for whom 
the content, methods, and/or pacing in the regular class- 
room are inappropriate and for whom the basic curriculum 
must be modified. 

Level 4 For children with severe learning needs — those for whom 
the regular classroom program is totally inappropriate 
and unresponsive and who must be served by a special 
teacher in a special classroom. 

According to state guidelines, learning disabled children could be 
appropriately served under Levels 1, 2, or 3. However, the CSDC 
encompasses only the first two levels of the model. 

During the past four years, CSDC staff members have concentrated on 
providing or facilitating the inservice training needed to implement Levels 
1 and 2 in participating schools. Training is primarily for special edu- 
cation teachers who provide both itinerant (Level 1) and resource room 
(Level 2) services within a given school. For Level 1, this training pre- 
pares the special education teacher to observe the student in the classroom, 
evaluate the student's skills and deficits, and prepare an educational plan 
to be carried out by the regular teacher. In Level 2, the assessment and 
planning processes are the same, except that the student spends part of the 
day in the resource room for more intensive help. 

An important characteristic of this project model is its cyclical 
nature. That is, students must spend a required amount of time in each 
level before the decision is made to (a) move them into a less restrictive 
environment, (b) assign them for another period of time to the same phase, 
or (c) move them to a more intensive program. 

During 1975-75, the project served 676 students in grades 1 through 8 
in 16 school districts throughout the state. 

Funding/Staf f ing 

During the 1975-76 school year, federal funding for this project under 
Title VI-G was '$67,000, including $15,000 in carry-over money from 19 74-75. 
These funds paid the salaries of the three full-time staff members: a pro- 
ject director, a project coordinator, and a secretary. They also paid for 
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the services of university consultants used for inservice training as well 
as travel expenses for the staff and office supplies. 

In 1975-76, the bulk of project support, estimated to be $396,600, 
came from state, local, and other federal sources. State funds paid the 
salaries of the 27 special education teachers who had been trained by the 
project to provide itinerant/resource services in the 30 participating 
schools. The services of 20 diagnostic/remedial specialists were available 
to the project, and these services were paid for by local school districts. 
In addition, 10 curriculum materials specialists from four Regional Special 
Education Service Centers and one Area Learning Resource Center in the state 
provided services to the project through a combination of state and Title 
VI-B funding. Many of the individualized materials used by teachers in 
the project as well as some of the training materials were provided 'by 
the resource centers. Not included in the budget figures were the services 
of numerous aides and student teachers who worked with project students 
and teachers in the classroom. 

The CSDC office is located within an urban school district. This dis- 
trict provided office space and equipment and served as the project's fis"- 
cal agent. All of the district admjniri: ^ Ative services were available to 
the project staff when needed. Two ne.^rb medical centers accepted refer- 
rals from teachers for diagnostic workups and other needed health services 
such as vision tests. Community mental health clinics accepted teacher 
referrals for both child and family counseling. Some of the schools in 
the project had social service workers on their staffs who provided liaison 
between the project teachers and the homes of students. 

Goals, Objectives, and Related Activities 

The major goal of this project has been the replication of the two 
levels of the mainstreaming model through gradual expansion into (a) new 
schools, (b) new districts, and (c) new grades throughout the state. The 
underlying design to accomplish such expansion is that of a ripple effect, 
in which project staff members train special educators, who in turn train 
classroom teachers in the procedures for implementing the model. As the 
project has grown, there has been increasing emphasis on a commitment from 
the classroom teachers to provide training for other teachers within their 
schools. 
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In carrying out the replication process, CSDC staff members have been 
guided by four major objectives during the four years of operation: 

• To expand the project to new schools and new districts 

• To establish demonstration programs in strategic locations 
within the state 

• To provide demonstration programs with research techniques 
that would support the validity of the model 

• To support the state plan for a continuum of services through 
technical assistance and program evaluation 

CSDC staff members feel that the four objectives have been met and 
that effects of the project have spread throughout the state. From a core 
of eight project schools in four districts in 1972-73, the project had 
expanded into 30 schools in 16 districts by 1975-76. These schools are 
widely dispersed around the state and include rural and urban settings; 
elementary and junior high schools; and schools of differing sizes, serving 
students from different social, cultural, ethnic, and economic backgrounds. 
There is at least one demonstration site within each of the four areas 
served by Regional Service Centers, the main intent of the second objective. 

In addition to the expansion of services to new schools and districts, 
the scope of training provided by the CSDC has also been expanded. During 
the first three years of the project, training was provided to project 
teachers (itinerant/resource personnel) only. In 1975-76, those project 
teachers who had already been trained worked with regular teachers at the 
home schools, while CSDC staff members were able to train both project and 
regular classroom teachers from new sites and to provide workshops for 
school administrators. The regular classroom teachers trained in 1975-76 
have made commitments to hold workshops in their own schools to introduce 
the model and its procedures to other regular classroom teachers. Thus 
CSDC staff feel that the effecLs of the project have been extended to 
teachers who are not in the project and that improved individualized pro- 
cedures are being used with many children who have special needs, even 
though they are not classified as learning disabled or educationally 
handicapped. The design of the project and many of its procedures, forms, 
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and evaluation methods have been adopted and disseminated throughout the 
state by the State Department of Special Education. There are indications 
that many school districts which have had no direct contact with the CSDC 
are adopting the objectives of the model. 

More and more of the services of the Center are being promoted by the 
State Department of Special Education without the direct involvement of 
the CSDC. For example, the state has assumed some of the responsibility 
for planning and coordinating the monthly inservice workshops for teacher 
training. This has given the CSDC director and coordinator more time to 
visit project schools, where they serve as consultants to both teachers 
and administrators, and to provide evaluation services to project sites. 
They also are able to give technical assistance, under state auspices, to 
rural districts which are just beginning to implement the newly adopted 
state plan for special education. CSDC staff members feel that this plan, 
described earlier, has evolved as a result of the effective demonstration 
of the model by the CSDC. The project also served as a catalyst for the 
first state funding of itinerant teachers in special education in 1974. 

Services to Students 

Although the major activities of this CSDC are focused on training and 
replication, there are specified procedures for the referral and diagnosis 
of students served by the model, and student progress is closely monitored 
and evaluated by the director and coordinator. During the first year of 
the project, 295 students were served by the project; in 1975-76, 676 stu- 
dents received services. Of these, 280 students were in the itinerant 
program only (Level 1) , 301 were in the resource room program only (Level 
2), and 95 were served at different times in both programs. 

The state definition of learning disability is similar to the federal 
definition, although it stops short of using diagnostic terms such as 
dyslexia and aphasia: 

A learning disabled child is one with normal intelligence who 
exhibits one or more significant deficits in the essential learn- 
ing processes of perception, conceptualization, language, memory 
and control, attention, and impulse or motor function. These 
deficits may be demonstrated verbally or nonverbally. A discrep- 
ancy between expected and actual academic achievement is observ- 
able. These problems are not primarily the result of visual, 
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hearing, or physical handicaps; of mental retardation or emotional 
disturbance; of the lack of opportunity to learn; or of lack of 
experience with the English language. 

The process by which students are identified as learning disabled is 
spelled out in the state plan and is followed by the project when select- 
ing students for CSDC services. Briefly, the procedures are as follows: 

1. Most referrals come from the regular classroom teacher, who 
provides the project teacher with information about the 
student ' s academic deficits, behavioral characteristics, 
past achievement, and any pertinent medical information or 
other evaluative data which has been collected on the child. 

2. If it appears from this information that the child might have 
a learning disability, permission is obtained from the par- 
ents to give Khe following diagnostic tests: 

a. A test of intellectual functioning 

b. A behavioral characteristics rating scale (completed 
by the classroom teacher and designed to identify 
behaviors which are associated with learning disabil- 
ities 

c. An achievement test 

d. At least one test in each area of suspected diffi- 
culty to determine processing deficits 

3. An appraisal and review committee, consisting usually of the 
school nurse, counselor, and principal, meet to review the 
test data and to recommend the appropriate placement for the 
student. The parents* permission ii-? obtained f«^>t r-his place- 
ment and for subsequent changes in the student's ^.irogram. 

Theoretically,' each child newly identified as learning disabled enters 
the project through the itinerant program (Level 1). However, students in 
Level 2 at the end of one year may begin the next school year in the same 
level. 

Once the student has been placed in the itinerant or resource program, 
the educational plan to be developed for that student is not specified by 
the CSDC model. It is felt that the specific strategies and materials to 
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be used with each student are best determined by the itinerant/resource 
teacher and the student's deficits as determined by the diagnostic testing. 
Copies of the individualized plans, which are prepared on a daily and/or 
weekly basis, are kept by the resource and regular classroom teachers, 
and one copy of each plan is forwarded to the CSDC project office. For 
the most part, the plans make heavy use of individualized, programmed 
materials, such as Distar Language Development and Monterey Reading, and 
of manipulative materials. When warranted, contingency management or 
behavior modification objectives and procedures are also specified for the 
student . 

The progress of all students in both levels of the project is measured 
three times a year by administration of the Wide Range Achievement Test. 
Results are reported in terms of actual vs. expected gain, and the differ- 
ence between the two scores is attributed to the effects of the project* 
The formula used to measure gain is as follows: 

Treatment gain = actual gain - expected gain 

When: actual gain. = posttest - pretest 

* pre t e s t sco rci 

and: expected gain = — ; : r ^ months in treatment 

months m school 

The analysis of WRAT scores for 1975-76 (see Exhibit A, page N-8) shows 
a positive treatment effect for all students in all phases of the project 
and in all academic areas. In interpreting these results, however, it 
should be pointed out that "treatment" is defined only as participation in 
the project, and test results for comparison or control groups are not 
reported.- Neither is it possible to correlate gain with any one method of 
educational programming, other than a general use of diagnostic tests and 
individualized plans. 

Further analysis of evaluative data by the CSDC staff shows the 
following: 

• Of the students in the project during the past twc V^Aii's, 
25% were conisidered ready to return to a regular classroom 
program. 
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EXHIBIT A 
1975-1976 Summary Table 



Reading 

Itinerant 

Total^ 



Itinerant ^ 
Target Area 

Resource Room 
Total 



Resource Room 
Target Area 

Spelling 

Itinerant 

Total 



Actual Expected Treatment Hours Time in Years Total 

Gain Gain Gain ^ Per Week Treatment in N 

School 



X 

+7.9 mo. 
+8.0 mo. 
+7.7 mo. 
+8.2 mo. 

+6.9 mo. 



X 



3.1 mo. +4.8 mo.* 2.0 hr. 4.6 mo. 4.1 yr. 364 



2.7 mo. +5.3 mo.* 1.6 hr. 4.6 mo. 4.4 yr. 2 72 



3.3 mo. +4.4 mo.* 3.0 hr. 5.4 mo. 4.2 yr. 385 



2.9 mo.. +5.3 mo.* 2.0 hr. 5.6 mo. 4.4 yr. 271 



2.7 mo. +4.2 mo.* 2.0 hr. 4.6 mo. 4.1 yr. 364 



Itinerant 
Target Area 

Resource Room 
Total 

Resource Room 
Target Area 

Math 

Itinerant 
Total 

Itinerant 
Target Area 

Resource Room 
Total 

Resource Room 
Target Area 



+9.2 mo. 2.4 mo. +6.8 mo.* 1.5 hr. 4.4 mo. 4.1 yr. 138 



+6.6 mo. 3.0 mo. +3.6 mo.* 3.0 hr. 5.4 mo. 4.2 yr. 385 



+8.0 mo. 2.6 mo. +5. A mo.* 2.1 hr. . 5.3 mo. 4.3 yr. 137 



+6.0 mo. 3.3 mo. +2.7 mo.* 2.0 hr. 4.6 mo. 4.1 yr. 364 



+9.3 mo. 2.6 mo. +6.7 mo.* 2.0 hr. 4.0 mo. 4.0 yr. 80 



+6.3 mo. 3.5 mo. +2.8 mo.* 3.0 hr. 5.4 mo. 4.2 yr. 385 



+9.2 mo. 3.1 mo. +6.1 mo.* 2.4 hr.. 5.3 mo. 4.6 yr. 119 



*p < .05 

^Total Scores = gains made by all students in each academic area. 
Target Area Scores = gains made by students who received special programming and 
assistance in this particular academic area. 
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• In the three academic areas tested, there was no significant 
diffjerence in the actual gains of children being served in 
the itinerant program and those being served in the resource 
room program, although project teachers spent less time with 
children receiving itinerant services. 

• In the period between pretesting and interim testing (approxi- 
mately the first half of the school year) , student gains were 
nearly twice as great as during the period between interiin 
and post testing. Although the reason for this phenomcnori 
could not be determined, it was concluded by staff evalua- 
tors that the initial period of intervention appears to be 
the most productive — a finding with implications for dis- 
tricts with limited resources and large numbers of students 
to be served. 

Other CSDC Activities 

Information about the CSDC project, and the theoretical model on which 
it is based, has been actively disseminated by staff members, project 
teachers, and consultants through a number of channels: 

• Meetings with school district administrators and teachers 

• Presentations at meetings of the PTA and local ACLD and CEC 
chap ters 

• Newspaper publicity about presentations and workshops 

• Lectures to special education classes at the local university 

• Widespread distribution of a brochure and reports .describing 
the project - 

• Use of a slide presentation at state, regional, and national 
conferences 

• Articles published in professional journals 

In addition, the project director and coordinator attend weekly staff 
meetings of the State Department of Special Education where they give regu- 
lar briefings on the progress of the project. 
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Parent involvement in the project varies from site to site. In the 
past, both the project administrators and a university consultant have con- 
ducted workshops in behavior management for parents at the request of 
local districts. Attendance was approximately 20 to 30 parents at each 
of the three or four sessions of each workshop. However, during 1975-76, 
no specific parent involvement activities were planned by the CSDC because 
of the wide variety of needs and interests of parents in project schools 
as indicated by the project teachers. 

Eight parents were interviewed in two of the larger school districts 
in the CSDC project. All of them showed a good understanding of the goals 
of the project and were extremely favorable toward it. Nearly every parent 
described improvements in their child's academic work and behavior. 

Responses from questionnaires sent to members of the Advisory Council 
indicate that the Council as a group has not been heavily involved in the 
activities of this CSDC, although a few individuals indicated some involve- 
ment in the preparation of the proposal and provision of liaison with local 
school districts. 

Discussion 

As noted earlier, the project has attained successfully its objectives 
as a demonstration center and as an initiator of new programs. Its' impact 
at the state level is evident in the influence it has had on state policies 
for special education. During the past four years, the project has utilized 
a number of key strategies which appear to be instrumental in its consolida- 
tion and expa'-'sion of services to learning disabled children: 

• Close relationship with the State Department of Special Education . 
The CSDC has been instrumental in shaping and carrying out the new 
state plan for the educationally handicapped. The State Department 
of Special Education, in turn, has provided information, ..coordination 
between the CSDC and local -dis tricts , inservice training for adminis- 
trators, and cooperative assistance in the training of special educa- 
tion and regular classroom teachers. State support is seen by the 
project staff as a major factor in the understanding and involvement 
of the regular teachers. 
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• Liaison with the four Regional Service Centers In the state and use 
of the Centers' resources in the diffusion and replication process 

« Atte ntion to the readiness of local districts to adopt the CSDC 

model . The CSDC works with the State Department of Special Education 
to identify where (a) services are needed and (b) sites are ready to 
accept the Tiiodel. Sites are then selected on the basis of adminis- 
trator attitudes, willingness to innovate, availability of special 
education teachers, and strategic location in the state. 

• Use of the ^'multiplier effect" in replication . Over the past four 
years, CSDC staff members have concentrated on consolidating the 
project in a few sites before moving into new ones. 

• Use of the "multiplier effect" in training . The effects of training 
have been maximized through the process of CSDC staff members train- 
ing project teachers, who then train regular classroom teachers, who 
in turn are expected to train other teachers in the project schools. 
Staff members feel that th is method o f dif fusing information has 
benefited many teachers outside the project who have exhibited an 
increased understanding of learning disabilities and of teaching 
strategies for meeting the special needs of students. 

• Attention to evaluative data as a means of validating the model and 
proving its effectiveness to other educators in the state 

• Close association with a local university , whose faculty members have 
provided a basic conceptualization for the project, as well as con- 
tinued support through consultant services and student interns to 
work in the classroom 

For 1976--77, the project initially received a one-year continuation 
contract under Title VI-G to provide technical assistance and training to 
the entire teaching staffs of three selected districts. However, federal 
funding was withdrawn in the fall of 1976, and the extent to which the pro- 
ject will continue with local and state support is unknown. 
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Overview 

This CSDC served a demographically diverse state with large, indus- 
trialized urban centers and sparsely populated rural areas. The CSDC was 
located in one of the less populated areas of the state consisting of farms 
and small towns. The population of the region is about 95% Caucasian, 
although the state includes large minority populations in its large cities. 
Although no records were kept, CSDC staff felt that the ethnic breakdown of 
the first-graders through sixth-graders served by the project matched that 
of the region as a whole. The town in which the CSDC was located is the 
home of a major university, and. the heavy university influence at the start 
of the project was evident in the research and development emphasis although 
university involvement decreased over the life of the project. 

The CSDC began receiving federal funds during the 1972-73 school year 
and has been funded by BEH with supplementary ESEA Title III funding since 
then. Its two major purposes were to develop a model service delivery system 
that could be used throughout the state and to provide direct services to 
students in selected school districts near the CSDC to demonstrate the model and 
test its effectiveness. The CSDC model provided procedures for identifying 
and teaching learning disabled children that emphasized educationally rele- 
vant testing and development of instructional ol^jectives, strategiesj and 
materials based on test results. The model provided for student placement 
a?ong a continuum of services from mains treaming to resource room placement 
to fall^day or half-day special classes. In practice, only mains treaming 
and resource room placement were utilized during 1975-76. 

There are three educational agencies with which the CSDC is admins tra- 
tively connected: the State Department of Education, one of the school dis- 
tricts in which services are delivered, and an '^intermediate unit," a multi- 
county organization reporting to the State Department of Education with 
responsibility for assuring that special education is provided within its 
jurisdiction. Organizationally, the CSDC is a part of the intermediate unit 
and'helps'i the latter to fulfill its responsibility to learning disabled chil- 
dren. At the same time, it is under the administrative direction of the 
school district so that local control of CSDC activities is maintained. It 
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also reports to the State Department of Education, which is the official 
Title VI-G contractor. Title VI-G funds come to the CSDC through the inter- 
mediate unit, which handles the bookkeeping; other funds come through the 
intermediate unit or the school district. Thus, the CSDC reports to the 
state, which will be concerned with the effectiveness of the model, and 
works with an intermediate unit and a school district in testing the model, 
as these are the types of entities that will implement the model if it is 
adopted statewide. 

In addition to developing the model, installing it in school districts 
for testing, and evaluating the success of services rendered in these dis- 
tricts, CSDC staff also developed materials to help others implement the 
model. These materials included a program guide for setting up a similar 
system, materials for use by resource teachers in implementing the system, 
and tests for assessing children. 

Funding/Staffing 

During 1975-76, federal funding for this project was $142,693; $8C,393 
came from Title VI-G, while the balance was Title III money. The total state 
and local contribution, administered through the intermediate unit, was 
$60,000. Title VI-G funds paid for the full-time services of the Project 
Director, an inservice specialist, a media specialist, and an administrative 
assistant; Title III funds paid for an aide. In addition. Title VI-G monies 
provided the part-time services of two statistical research consultants, a 
parent-effectiveness program trainer, a teacher-effectiveness program trainer, 
and a secretary. Title III and Title VI-G funds were also used for test and 
materials development, basic research on learning disabilities, and for con- 
ducting preservice and other training. 

State and local funds were used for the salaries of six resource room 
teachers and for materials. These teachers, while officially employees of 
the intermediate iOinIt, were selected and supervised primarily by the CSDC 
staff. Two school psychologists, not on the project staff, worked closely 
with the CSDC; they were intermediate unit employees. 

The CSDC received nonfinancial support from many groups and agencies. 
Federal agencies offered suggestions on proposal preparation; state agencies 
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helped to set up the project advisory panel, assisted in materials distri- 
bution, referred other districts to the CSDC for technical assistance, con- 
ducted literature searches, lent commercial curriculum materials to the 
CSDC, and gave technical assistance in seeking "state validation" which is 
necessary for replication within the state. Local education agencies pro- 
vided space for resource rooms, administrative direction, and some mate- 
rials; the local university provided consultant services in developing 
screening, remediation, and program evaluation procedures. A local mental 
health center accepted referrals for family counseling and psychotherapy, 
while a family services agency accepted a suspected child abuse case. 

A 17-member advisory panel provided technical assistance in all areas 
from assessment and instruction to how to work with the state educational 
structure. This assistance was provided primarily from 1972 to 1974; the 
council was disbanded for 1975-76. A smaller planning and policy sub- 
committee, which met about four times a year from 1972 to 1975, proved 
more useful in providing timely assistance than did the full commitree. 
Individual members of the subcommittee were consulted frequently during 
>-!75-76 to help with specific technical or adminstrative problems. 

Goals, Objectives, and Related Activities 

CSDC staff identif ied a large number of specific goals and objectives 
and then undertook to reach their overall goals of developing and testing 
a model delivery system. For the purposes of this case study, they may be 
grouped into the. following three major objectives: 

* Objective 1 : To develop a system for diagnosing and instructing 
iOrirning disabled child ren that will include behavior management 
in the home and school 

• Objective 2 : To develop or identify materials needed to set iip 
the model system, to run the system once it is set up, and to make 
these materials — or information about them — widely available 
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• Objective 3 : To provide direct services to demonstration centers 
for implementing the model diagnostic and instructional procedures, 
including training for parents, and to test the effectiveness of the 
procedures 

Activities related to Objectives 1 and 2 are discussed in the balance of 
this section; activities related to Objective 3 are discussed in the next 
section, Services to Students* 

The model system developed to reach Objective 1 incorporates a diag- 
nostic-prescriptive approach to identifying and teaching learning disabled 
children, defined as children of normal intelligence who are having aca- 
demic difficulties and who have a perceptual or language deficit. Proce- 
dures are designed to identify learning disabled children in a way consis- 
tent with the state definition, which is the same as that incorporated in 
Public Law 91-230. 

The identification process includes the following steps: 

r. Following referral, a learning disablities specialist meets with 
^ the classroom teacher to determine if the referral is appropriate 
and if testing is warranted. This may include classroom observa- 
tions by the specialist. 

2. If the referral is warranted, a battery of individual academic, 
intelligence, and perceptual tests is given by the learning dis- 
abilities specialist, who then prepares a diagnostic suiranary based 
on the test results and professional judgment. 

3- Following testing, a placement decision is made by the classroom 
teacher, the learning disabilities consultant, and other profes- 
sionals as appropriate in particular cases- Parents are also 
involved in this decision as required by law and insofar as they 
are willing to participate. Possible placement decisions are 
inclusion in a special class, resource room placement, mains tream- 
ing, and no special services. 

Once the placement decision is made, an instructional strategy is 
implemented in accord with the teaching model. This model calls for the 
following steps: 
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1. Test results, school records, and classroom observations are 
reviewed to provide information for the formulation of an instruc- 
tional hypothesis—a description of the student's strengths and 
weaknesses, together with listing of instructional priorities. 

2. Once the instructional hypothesis is developed, specific instruc- 
tional objectives are written and incorporated into an individual 
educational plan together with a description of the materials and 
methods to be used in reaching the objectives. The latter may 
include participation by parents or tutoring by other students. 

3. Finally, the educational plan is implemented and the teacher (s) 
responsible for carrying out the plan continually evaluate its 
effectiveness in terms of objectives reached. If objectives are 
not reached, the reason for the failure is determined and the 
instructional hypothesis is revised with modification of the 
objectives or the me^thods used to reach them. 

Three types of material were needed to reach Objective 2: materials 
describing how to set up and operate the system, assessment materials, and 
materials for implementing the instructional program. In most cases, satis- 
factory materials were commercially available; in others, they had to be 
developed by the CSDC. 

A manual was developed to help others install the CSDC model system. 
The manual details the steps in the identification and teaching models and 
includes chapters on the history of learning disabilities, identification 
of learning disabled children, preparation of instructional objectives, and 
selecting materials and procedures for reaching instructional objectives. 
A supplementary manual explains how to set up and operate a resource room. 

CSDC staff als9 have developed general tests for identifying learning 
disabled children. These tests are intended to supplement commercially 
available materials and were developed only when CSDC staff perceived gaps 
in the former. Locally developed tests and inventories include a Test of 
Auditory Perception, a Multiple Choice Bender, a Phonics Skills Inventory, 
a Mathematics Diagnostic Inventory that tests math skills needed up to Grade 
4, and a Preschool Screening Inventory. ,A research study was conducted that 
investigated the predictive validity of the Test of Auditory Perception and 
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Multiple Choice Bender, with promising results — the tests were able to 
discriminate subjects who would learn sight words best by using visual as 
opposed to auditory methods and vice versa. In an effort to inform the 
professional community of these instruments, CSDC staff presented informa- 
tion about them at the 1976 ACLD convention, where 45 requests for further 
information were received* 

For conducting instructional programs, CSDC staff have developed a 
Form Constancy Program to help children learn to discriminate among simple 
shapes, a Memory and Sequencing Program, a Peer Tutoring Manual for use by 
teachers in setting up peer tutoring programs in their classrooms, and a 
Parent-Tutor Manual with tips for parents on how to help their children at 
home. These materials were designed to fill gaps left by commercially 
available materials. The bulk of materials actually used in instruction 
were developed by resource teachers as described below. 

In addition to developing its own materials, the CSDC distributes 
information about commercially available tests and measures and, instruc- 
tional equipment to about 500 educators in its state. About 50 "descriptor 
sheets" have been prepared and distributed; each sheet concisely, but 
thoroughly, describes one product. CSDC staff members feel that all of 
these activities have enabled them to meet their three major objectives. 

Services to Students 

During the 1975-76 school year, direct services were provided to 161 
elementary school children in two school districts. The year before, 268 
students had been served in three districts. The third district continued 
to operate the program on its own during 1975-76. Except as otherwise 
indicated, the balance of this section refers to services during 1975-76. 

About 200 referrals were received, with approximately 95% coming from 
classroom teachers. After conferences and testing using the procedures 
described above, about 80% of the students referred were adjudged learning 
disabled and admitted to the project.* Of those admitted, about 95% 



* Each year, some students who were eligible could not be acc_ommodated 
for one reason or another. These students served as controls for 
measuring project effectiveness. 
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received resource room services, while the balance were mains treamed (i«e«, 
received all remedial services in the regular classroom). Thus, the primary 
responsibility for carrying out the educational plan rested with the resource 
room teacher* In some cases, parents, classroom teachers, or peers were 
also involved. TTie educational plan was available. to the resource teacher, 
but not to the classroom teacher unless the child was being mainstreamed* 
In any case, resource teachers assisted classroom teachers by providing 
suggestions for teaching learning disabled children during the greater part 
of the day when they were in regular classes. 

Children received from 30 to 45 minutes of individualized 
instruction in a resource room two to five times a week, with 30 minutes 
three times a week being typical. Each resource room teacher worked with 
a total of 20 to 24 children. Usually, services were one to one, but some- 
times groups of two or three would receive services together. Academic 
difficulties received primary attention in the resource room. Resource 
room teachers developed about 3/4 of the materials used, usually by syn- 
thesizing materials from two or more published sources to meet the individ- 
ual child's needs. Resource room teachers were responsible for day-to-day 
monitoring of student progress, while other CSDC staff measured student 
gains over the course of the year. 

Student gains for the year were measured by readministering the test 
given at the start of the year. Table 1 shows gain scores for 1974-75, 
the last year in which data were available. Table 2 shows the results of 
:_t-test comparing treatment and control group gains for that year. These ' 
results, which replicate those for 1973-74, constitute impressive evidence 
for the effectiveness of the intervention. 

Other evidence of progress comes froi, interviews with parents conducted 
during AIR's visit to the CSDC. Of eight parents interviewed, seven noted 
changes in their children. Four reported academic improvements; two, 
increased self-confidence; five, improved attitude toward school; one, 
improved behavior; and three, increased frustration tolerance. Seven of the 
parents reported that their children liked the project, and all indicated 
personal support for it. 
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TABLE 1 

Gain Scores 
1974--1975 Data 





PI AT* 

Mathema tics 


PI AT* 
Reading 
Reco^nlt Ion 


PI AT* 

Reading 

Compruhenslun 


riAT* 

spelling 


'I'AI'** 


Multiple 

Choice 

bender** 


Bender** 


Decx>n8tratlon 
Site 91 


.8 


lA 


.8 


.9 


l.i 


4.7 


1.7 


Demonstration 
Site n 


1.0 


1.3 


l.i 


.8 




5.0 


1 .'8 


Demonstration 
Site 02 


1.0 


1.2 


.6 


1 .0 




J.5 


1.6 


Combined 

Demonstration 

Site 


1.0 


1.2 


.7 


.7 


1 .f> 




1.8 

I 


Control 
Group 


.5 


.8 


.3 


J) 






1.7 



*Crade Equivalent 
**Raw Score Cains 



TABLE 2 

Total Treatment Group Gains Vs. Control Group Gains 

1974-1975 



Control Treatment 



Raw Score Gains 


X 


SD 


X 


SD 


t~ value 


PIAT Mathematics 


3.923 


5.635 


8.357 


6.370 


4.045*** 


PIAT Work Recognition 


4.256 


3.661 


6.600 


4.271 


3.202*** 


PIAT Reading Comprehension 


3.359 


4.451 


6.617 


5.025 


3.247*** 


PIAT Spelling 


4.564 


3.747 


5.852 


5.385 


1.A25 


TAP 


.846' 


3.631 


1.643 


2.864 


1.518 


Multiple Choice Bender 


2.256 


6.016 


4.424 


6.626 


1.893 


Bender 


1.667 


3.029 


1.757 


3.559 


.146 



*Signlficant at = 0.05 (1-talled test) 
**Signlficant at = 0.01 (1-talled test) 
***Signif leant at = 0.001 (1-tailed test) 
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Other CSDC Activities 

In addition to the activities outlined above, CSDC starf have performed 
these tasks. 

• They have conducted preservice training for 14 resource teachers 
In the school districts where direct services are given. Th«^:se 
sessions lasted for five days and provided basic Instruction in 
psychometrics, with an emphasis on procedures uscd-vby the CSDC In 
assessing learning disabled children. Training also included 
discussions of instructional objectives, instructional stategles, 
and evaluation of student progress. A preservice package. 
Including a slide presentation, was developed ,t:or use at these 
sessions. 

a They have conducted preservice sessions for regular classroom 
teachers. These one-day sessions covered the nature of learning 
disabilities, typical behaviors of the learning disabled child, 
instructional techniques, and how to make referrals. 

• They have conducted a Teacher Effect Weness Training program for 
classroom teachers. This prograni provided 30 hours of instruction 
spread over four months. 

9 They have trained parents. The Parent- Tutor Program provided 
parents with basic information about learning disabilities and 
with spocific tutoring skills for use at home. The Parent Effec- 
tiveness Training program was designed to help parents cope with 
emotional problems of their children. Five of the eight parents 
interviewed during AIR*s visit to this state had attended one or 
both of these types of training and reported that the sessions 
helped them in dealing with their children. Moreover, evaluations 
completed by ten participants at the close of the 1^75 Parent-Tutor 
Program were overwhelmingly favorable. 

0 They have conducted research on the effects of the label **learning 
disabled** on teacher perceptions of behavior and on teacher expec- 
tations. They found that teachers ^'observed" problem behavior Indica- 
tive of learning disabilities while viewing a videotape of a noirmal 
boy after being warned In advance that he might be learning disabled. 
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© They have edited the nev;sletter of the state ACLD chapter and have 
made presentations at SLate, local, and national ACLD meetings. 
They have also presented at local Kiwanis and PTA gatherings and 
at the national Council for Exceptional Children convention. 

Discussion 

The main strength of this ..ay in the thoroughness and practi- 

cality of its approach to developing a model system that could be replica- 
ted, "'-ri "--^sting the effectiveness of the system, and in providing the mate- 
rials r v^s6.ry to set up the system elsewhere. That is, the CSDC sought 
to ,s a true model canter. 

Center staff also attempted to establish effective working relation- 
ships with the school districts they served. In this, they clearly have been 
successful with one of the districts that participated during the 1975-76 
academic year. They were less successful with one of the districts that 
participated during the 1974-75 academic year, as misunderstandings about 
che respecti^^e duties of the district and the CSDC led to friction that 
uitimately caused the CSDC to withdraw. 

A further stren-^th of this CSDC was that its staff exhibited a healthy 
concern about abuse of the term '^learning disabled*' and its application to 
children who are not learning disabled, but merely troublesome. This con- 
cern was expressed during AIR interviews with CSDC staff and was shown in 
more tangible form in the research mentioned above. 

The CSDC did not reapply for federal funding because the State Depart- 
ment of Education withdrew its support from the CSDC in favor of a proposed 
project in a higher priority area of the state. The CSDC could have reapplied 
as a private organization, but the termination of Title III funds associated 
with the withdrawal of state support rendered this approach economically 
unfeasible. 

Notwithstanding withdrawal of support, the CSDC earned state "validation" 
which meant that the CSDC model was elig -e for replication using state 
"disseminator-replicator" grants. Three school districts that received such 
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grants (of $7,000~$8,000) are receiving technical assistance from the former 
CSDC Director in setting up learning disabilities programs. He is helping 
them to establish administrative structures for service delivery and to set 
up resource rooms; he is also providing traininj^ to resource teachers. 
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PROJECT P 



Overview 

This CSDC serves five school district-^ in three counties which make 
up one-third of a large, sparsely populated, western state. Vast, moun- 
tainous distances and long, hard winters make geographical isolation the 
norm for the majority of the populace. In fact, the distances are so 
extreme that one CSDC resource specialist (learning disabilities specialist) 
is headquartered almost 200 miles from the CSDC's main office and another 
two have to travel considerable distances to attend staff meetings. The 10 
communities served by the CSDC are distinguished by their regional differ- 
ences- For examp. one is a resort town; another one in a secluded valley 
is populated predon.Inantly by members of a small religious sect; and the 
population of a third has a high transient rate because of the inst^•^^i^^' 
of jobs associated with a burgeoning mining industry of fossil fue 
other chemicals that are abundant in the region. Within this varied uglon 
the CSDC serves students in kindergarten through grade li. Nearly lw*0% of 
these project students are Caucasian; approximately 1% are Hlsprnic. 

The CSDC operates out of a regional Board of Cooperative Eduv^wtioaai 
Services (BOCES) . The BOCES was first established in 1^71 that the 

psychological assessment services of itinerant specJ.-ilist* " couid be <v. r.- 
ttacted for and shared by the school districts in the region. Today the 
BOCES, on a contract basis, also provides the re^^ion with other services of 
itinerant specialists, inservice workshops, and ai% ,ucat tonal resource center. 
Four years ago (19 72-73), when the BOCES first rec-^ived Title \/l-G funds to 
implement a learning disabilities (LD) program in the elementar}^ schocd of 
one town, there were no other learning disabili ti.rs services in the --ntir-ci 
three-county region. By 1975-76, tne program had been replicated in nine 
other towns. 

The project's model provides for direct services to students by means 
of itinerant resource specialists, who diagnose students, prepai educational 
plans, ana train local paraprof essionals to carry out the educatitjnal plans 
in the home schools. The main goal of the project is to maximi >:e the number 
of students served by thoroughly training paraprof essionals who will then 
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directly provide the resource specialists' services to students. (One of 
the school districts served by the CSDC had a special education department 
before the BOCES' learning disabilities service became available. The 
resource specialist there serves more as a learning disabilities consultant 
and trainer of instructional aidtit; than as a learning disabilities diagnos- 
tician and supervisor of educational plans j iiplen;entation . ) 

Funds/Staf f ing 

Title VI-G funds, $83,400, pay the salaries of the project's 20 para- 
professional aides. They also provide one-third of the salaries of the 
Project Director, the bookkeeper, and the secretary. Some materials are 
also bought with Title VI-C funds. The saJaries of four resource spe- 
cialists are paid by the LEAs in which they woik. The state reimburses 
those districts for the costs of the resource specialists, including travel. 
In 1975-76, Title VI-G funds totaled 43% of the LD project budget, with the 
state either directly or indirectly providing the other 57%. 

Because the CSDC's parent organization is the BOCES, the BOCES staff 
is also constantly available to the LD project. This staff includes one 
curriculum/materials specialist, six counselors/psychologists, five speech 
pathologists, one occupational therapist, and one educationa.1 resource 
oerson. These people frequently work jointly with the resource specialists 
in planning and presenting paraprof essioi • ^orksliops and classroom teachers' 
inservices around the region. 

Both NaLDAP and the Northwest Regional Lab (an Area Learning Resource 
Center) out of Portland, Oregon have provided inservice workshops for 
resource specialists, consultation, and aid in dissemination. The State 
Office of Exceptional Children also provides consultation and assistance 
in dissemination, even though this office is staffed by only two people 
and does not have s learning disabilities department. Considering this, 
the CSDC Project Director feels the state has provided the best support 
services available. Various other state and local agencies have also pro- 
vided their specialized services when particular studert needs have arisen. 

Testing and teaching materials used by the resource specialists and 
instructional aides are provided by the LEAs, the CSDC, and the BOCES 
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Educational Resource Center. Many materials used at the elementary level 
are either locally developed or adapted; High school materials are 
generally ^ commercial products. The LEAs also have provided teaching 
facilities and their maintenance, consumable supplies, teacher time, and 
channels for CSDC dissemination into the local communities. 

Consultative services, inservice training, and specialized student 
diagnostic services are also provided by five universities in the home 
state and surrounding region. Staff from one of the universities contracts 
each year to do th third-party evaluation of the CSDC. ' - 

Several ocal service organizations have give, support to the project. 
A year ago the Eagles gave a $1,000 contribution to the BOCES for materials, 
some of whic' went to the learning disabilities program. 

Goals, Objectives, and Related Activities 

The project's goals for 1975-76 were the following: 

•* Objective I : To identify children with specific learning disabilities 
in the public schools in the western part of the state 

• Objective 2 ; To provide a systematic educational intervention pro- 
gram to ameliorate specific learning disabilities in individual 
children 

• Objective 3 : To develop and refine a program to train paraprofes- 
sionals to carry out individual prescriptive programs 

• Objective 4 : To develop and refine a viable system for delive"> . ^ 
learning disabilities services to remote rural areas 

• Ob jective 5 : To establish an adequate base of significant data ror 
presentation to the State School Board and the State Legislature in 
rf>«7uesting total state support of learning disabilities programs 

« Objective 6 : To gain support and approval of the State Educators' 
Association for use of trained paraprof essionals 

^ Obj ective 7 : To provia^ pare.it training in the area of .learning 
Qxs abilities 
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In addition to working towards all the objectives in 1975-76, the 
model was implemented in one junior high and three high schools for the 
first time, thus expanding learning disabilities training to secondary 
administrators and teachers and providing learning disabled (LD) adolescents 
with special services. All objectives except for objectives 3, 5, and 6 
were fully met in 1975-76, because of circumstances beyond the power of the 
CSDC. ■ Objective 3 was partially accomplished in that paraprof essional 
training packages have been developed but not finalized and packaged for 
marketing. Objective 5 was also partially met in that fairly extensive 
data concerning student and paraprof essional growth, as well as data 
regarding the acceptance of the itinerant specialist program by the LE 
involved, have been collected and a model designed "to determine the effi- 
ciency of the learning disabilities project/' However, total state funding 
of the learning disabilities program is not expected for 2 or 3 more years. 
Objective 6 was slightly revised. Rather than first approaching the State 
Educators* As vocation, the CSDC decided to work with and gain the support 
of the Association's local chapters in the districts served by the CSDC. 
This has in fact been accomplished, and the Project Director feels that with 
this support behind him he can approach the state organization for its 
support . 

In order to prepare the paraprof essional instructional aides to carry 
out the intervention programs, a thorough, week-long, preservice training 
is provided at the beginning of the school year by the Project Director 
and the four resource specialists with backup from the other BOCES 
specialists. Soire of the topics covered in the training session include 
learning disabilities characteristics, student evaluation, task analysis/ 
concept analysis, modification of reading behavior, counseling and confi- 
dentiality, public relations, and an orientation to the materials center. 
The Project Director estimated that 75% of the instructional aides* training 
occurs throughout the year during weekly on-the-job supervision from the 
resource spec ^' ilists . >bre inservice is also provided yearly by the BOCES 
educational resource person, who contracts with each LEA to give local work- 
shops on topics requested by the LEA. If the topics covered are not directly 
concerned with learning disabilities, they are generally indirectly related- 
All instructional aides and resource specialists are expected to attend these 
workshops in their assigned districts, and they participate in the presentation 
of the learning disabilities topics with which they have expertise. 
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Services to Students 

In 1969, the state passed a law requiring that "free and appropriate 
education" be provided to all handicapped children. In April of 1975, the 
state adopted new rules and regulations which stressed mains tr earning of 
mildly handicapped children whenever possible and which provided the first 
state definition of learning disabilities. It states that "specific 
learning disability shall mean near-^average, average, or above-average 
intellectual ability concurrent with mild to severe handicaps in perception, 
conceptualization, language, meniory, attention, or motor proficiency." It 
also requires every student's record be reviewed or "staffed" by a child 
study team composed of the resource specialist, referring party, building 
principal (who chairs the group), parent, and other appropriate spcialists 
from the school or other agencies. It is this committee's responsibility 
to make the final assessment of the student's problem area and recommenda- 
tion based on this diagnosis. The service the CSDC provides to its learning 
disabled students is based on these rules and regulations as well as the 
federal definition of learning disabilities. 

The project's goal in working with learning disabled stu ents is to 
provide "assessment, prescription, and correction." The resource specialists 
provide the assessment and prescription; the aides, the correction. The 
process used to achieve this is the same in all school districts. The 
Project Director estimated that 10% of the 6,800 school-aged students in 
the five school districts served by the CSDC were eliglMe to be screened 
for learning disabilities in 1975-76. He attributed the high incidence rate 
in part to the transient population associated with the rapidly growing 
mining industry in part of tn^ region. In fact, a total of 733 students 
were screened in the CCDC region and 444 of these were found to be learning 
disabled. 

The process through which a student is identified and ser ed is as 
follows : 

• Students are generally referred to the resource specialist by the 
classroom '-^r'lci ^nd sometimes by the parent, student, or other 

specialist. 
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• The resource specialist confers with the referring" party, collects 
background student data, and acquires parental permission for evalu- 
ation and has the building principal initiate a pre-staffing 
m."».etlng of the child study team. 

• A decision is made at the pre-staffing about the content of the 
diagnostic workup and which specialists are responsible for giving 
the tests and collecting the data. 

• When the diagnostic workup is completed, the child study team 
reconvenes for a full staffing at which the diagnostic and placement 
decision is made. Parental permission is obtained for placement. 

• If the child is considered learning disabled, the resource specialist 
creates an individualized educational plan, stating the instructional 
goals and the teaching procedures and materials to be used by the 
instructional lide. The resource specialist coordinates the plan 
with the classroom teacher and maintains ongoing communication about 
the child's progress. 

• The instructional aide carries out the educational plan in the 
student's school. Elementary students may receive one-to-one or 
small-group attention from the riide in the classroom or in the aide's 
-teaching space outside of the classroom. Junior and senior high 
school students attend a resource room. The instructional aide 
keeps daily anecdotal records on the child's progress. 

• Re-evaluation of the educational plan and the student's growth is • 
done every other week by th-?. resource specialist. Posttesting is 
done at the end of the school year. End-of-year reports outlining 
the student's program and success for the year, as well as recommen- 
dations for the future, are written. 

• The decision to terminate a student is made by the child study team 
upon recommendation of those working with the student, in which case 
the student is gradually phased out of the extra instruction provided 
by the aide and parents are notified of termination. If a learning 
disabled student is going from elementary to junior/senior high 
school, programming recommendatir^ns are sent ahead of the student to 
the new school by the resource specialist. 
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At the time of referral, information concerning the student's vision, 
hearing, health, and educational and family histories is collected and record 
on the referral form. Each of the four resource specialists has a slightly 
different theoretical approach to the amelioration of learning disabilities; 
however, they all provide diagnostic testing based on learning disabilities 
as a psychological processing deficit which causes a discrepancy between 
a student's academic achievement and measurable aptitudes. Thus the 
Wechsler Intelligence Scale for Children and the California Achievement 
Test are typically administered by a BOCES psychologist and a resource 
specialist respectively. Other tests such as the Bender-Gestalt Test, the 
Draw-a-Person, Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test, Peabody Individual 
Achievement Test, Illinois Test of Psycholinguistic Abilities, Denver 
Developmental Screening Test, Detriot Tests of Learning Aptitude, and the 
Goldman-Fri?^ toe-Woodcock Test of Auditory Discrimination might be chosen 
by the rescv.rce specialist to assess the student's processing proficiencies. 

In some cases a BOCES psychologist might also -administer a psycholog- 
ical projective test, and the dis£,rict's readirf?& specialist night give a 
diagnostic reading test such as the woodcock Diagnostic Reading Test. The 
battery of diagnostic tests administered Lo a student depends on his partic- 
ular presenting problem. Every child is staffed at least once a year and 
thereafter whenever there is any significant change in the student *s behavior 
or the programi^,iing for the student. At the writing of this report, final 
statistical analysis of the student growth data for 1975-76 had not yet 
been completed. However, the Project Director feels the data will show 
marked gains by the students receiving learning disabilities services. 

Parents interviewed at one of the LEAs served generally expressed 
appreciation for the project. They felt tne."ir childrea_Jiad made marked 
academic and social gains. They also generally expressed an appreciation 
for the individualized attention provided by the aides but wished there 
were more contact between themselves and the resource specialist. 
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Other CSDC Activities 

Because the CSDC is the only source of learning disabilities infor- 
mation and services in four out of five of the school districts served 
(there is not even an ACLD chapter in the region) , dissemination is considered 
a top priority by the CSDC. Information regarding LD characteristics, 
assessment and teaching techniques, the CSDC itinerant resource specialist 
model, its goals, implementation of the model, and the pressing need for it 
in that region of the state are all topics covered in dissemination liter- 
ature and presentations directed to school personnel, social service and 
state agencies, parents, and the community at large. 

Dissemination channels used by the project include the following: 

• A newsletter edited by the Educational Resources Center which is 
part of the BOCES 

• Professional conferences, both regional and national 

• NaLDAP meetings and newsletter 

• A CSDC project brochure 

• One two-minute slide tape presentation created by the CSDC 

• Personal contacts with state administrators and State Department 
of Education personnel 

• Personal contact with school personnel contracting for BOCES 
services 

The Project Director feels, however, that the greatest informational imnact 
occurs by word of mouth. 

Due to extreme distances in the region, the project's designated 
Advisory Council has never met as a body. Each of the six members, who 
are school administrators in towns served by the CSDC, is frequently 
contacted by the Project Director for advice in his specialized area and 
for relevant information regarding his school district. 

In 1975-76, the four resourc^ specialists offered different programs 
to parents of students. In the town which was first provided LD services 
four yea' ago, a six-week, one evening a week, course was offered to parents 
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and teachers by the resource specialist and BOCES school psychologist. 
Topics covered included parent/child communication, the theory and practice 
of positive behavior reinforcement, and home tutoring techniques for LD 
students. Another specialist sponsored approximately four separate evening 
presentations spread out through the year for parents. The topics covered 
were based on the spoken interests of the parents and included parent/child 
communication techniques and a review and explanation of the assessment/ 
Leac!iirLi3 procc^ss t-hrough which LD students go. Due to different local 
expectations of the project the two other resource specialists spent the 
year meeting parents in one-to-one conferences and speaking about the servi= 
delivery model at meet ings of the PTA and other local groups. 

Discuss ion 

The remote, rural aspects of the region served by the CSDC provide it 
with unique challenges and problems. Among such challenges are attracting 
people with learning disabilities qualifications to the area to fill the 
resource specialist positions and maintaining ongoing staff communication 
and meetings over the long winters and distances. However, such situations 
are not regarded as problems by the CSDC. The Project Director has mounted 
successful recruiting campaigns that have attracted the special kind of 
professionals it takes to master the job, and staff meetings are arranged 
to allow for extensive traveling time. 

Until four years ago the area of Learning disabilities and special 
learning disabilities programs was almost unheard of in the region. The 
CSDC has had the responsibility of bringing the concepts to the awareness 
of the school districts* personnel as well as to the general public. The 
fact that each year more LEAs contract with the BOCES fur learning dis- 
abilities services is a testament to their successful dissemination/ 
replication progr^im. Because the learning disabilities program is new in 
the schools, there is ry little extra space in which the aides can teach. 
Thus, they teach in any space available including closets, the nurse's 
office, and empty band rooms c 

Another unique situation encountered by the CSDC was thf lack ,:if 
LEA support in one district, attributed to cultural and religious differ- 
ences in this isolated community. However, the CSDC Project Hired or and. 
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resource specialist assigned to that district made a large effort in 
1975-76 to accommodate these differences, and the district has contracted 
for continued learning disabilities services in 19 76-77. 

Because dissemination is such an important aspect of the project 
and because no one person has been responsible for dissemination in the 
past, a new job position has been defined by the project. In the fall of 
1976, a project coordinator was hired to be in charge of dissemination 
as well as maintaining communication with" the widespread LEAs and CSDC 
staff. This new position will provide the Project Director with more 
time to administer the learning disabilities and BOCES programs. 

One area of concern that the Project Director noted was the fact 
that the CSDC could use some feedback from BEH regarding the adequacy of 
the CSDC's reports and program. He feels that this information would be 
very useful in future program planning and ought to be one of the benefits 
of being part of the national Title VI-G network. 

The success of the project in meeting the unique, geographically 
induced challenges of the state and in fulfilling the state mandate to 
provide mainstreamed education to mildly handicapped students is apparent 
in that the State Office.' of Exceptional Children regards the CSDC's 
service delivery model as a prototype for the rest of the state and is 
planning statewide CSDC replication in a year. 
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Overview 

This CSDC operated in the only high school of an urban/suburban mid- 
west conimunity of about 80,000. It was designed as a research project to 
determine the effects of grouping high school students with similar types 
of learning disabilities (LD) so that the LD teachers could work with more 
than one student at a time. The research design called for grouping half 
of the project students (20 tenth- and eleventh-grade students) according 
to specific criteria. The other half of the students (20 tenth- and ^ 
eleventh-grade students) were to be served by the regular high school LD 
prncrram. The second major goal of the project was to develop a curriculum 
r,t:lde, appropriate for high school students, for teaching language develop- 
^ t. Other goals wei g to coordinate the project with ancillary services 
' v^?.t the total needs of learning disabled students, such as career plan- 
^, personal counseling, and parent and teacher education.; to evaluate 
t:r' effectiveness of the model; and to disseminate information about the 
project. 

The high school is composed of four semi- independent schools, housed 
within one facility. Each has its own 'dminis tration, teaching staff, and 
library-resource center. Students are randomly assigned to one of the four 
schools; total enrollment is about 4,200. The project served students from 
all four schools. 

In operation since 1968, the high school LD program had served students 
on a one-to-one basis. Teachers worked with students individually to reme- 
diate their deficiencies and with classroom teachers to prepare them to deal 
with students in regular classes. Most referrals came from the elementary 
school district. With the requirement that all identified LD students be 
provided appropriate services, the highly individualized remedial-tutoring 
program w^s inadequate to serve all students in need. Alternatives such as 
self-contained classes or a drop-in center were considered, but it was 
decided that zhe remedial-tutoring approach had been successful and features 
of it should be retained. The CSDC project was seen ss a possible way to do 
this while increasing the number of students who could be served. Students 
would be grouped according to intellectual capacity, level of academic per- 
formance, and areas of deficits. At the end of the year, their achievements 
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would be compared with that of control group students assigned to the 
regular high school LD program. 

As originally planned, the project was to involve two phases. During 
the first year, the research design of grouping students and comparing their 
performance to a control group was to be implemented; curriculum development 
was to be the major activity during the second year. However, because noti- 
fication of funding was not received until 2 1/2 months after the proposed 
start date of the project, there was insufficient time to hire the necessary 
staff to screen and test students before the beginning of the school year, 
so the two phases were reversed. 

Funding/Staf f ing 

The 1975-76 Title VI-G grant for the project was $82,606 and paid for 
these expenses: most of the staff salaries (including fringe benefits); 
staff travel; supplies, materials, and equipment; office furniture; dissemi- 
nation expenditures; and overhead expenses. A„_small amount of state funds 
C$22,700) paid for the remainder of staff salaries. The total budget for 
the second year of the project was $105,306. When the project was initially 
funded, the school board made it quite clear that no money would be available 
to continue the project after federal funding was terminated. The high 
school provided nothing for the project except the use of the six resource 
rooms located throughout the four schools. The CSDC office was in one of 
these rooms. Continuation funding beyond the two years was not requested 
from BEH. 

The original project staff consisted of the following people: the 
Director of Special Education at the high school, the four LD teachers 
already teaching in the high school LD program (one served as project coor- 
dinator), the school's psychologist, a secretary, a formative evaluator, 
and a summative evaluator. The summative evaluator, who was an administra- 
tor at the high school, evaluated the project at the end of each year. The 
coordinator indicated that neither the first-year nor the second-year report 
had beeu made available to project staff. The formative evaluator was 
to have written monthly progress reports both years. But the original 
person identified for the job was unable to serve in the role, and her 
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replacement, who was with the Language Disorders Clinic at a nearby univer- 
sity, did not meet with the staff until March of the first year. He had 
almost no contact with the project the second year. During the first year, 
four additional teachers, a psychologist, and a social worker were hired. 
Only one teacher worked full time on the project. She was hired In January 
of the first year to Identify and test students and, with the psychologist, 
to group students. The other teachers and the coordinator divided their 
time between the Title VI-G project and the high school program, and the 
psychologist and social worker worked part time on the project and part 
time elsewhere.* A number of adults and students from the university 
volunteered assistance for both years. 

Goals, Objectives, and Related Activities 

The first goal was the development of a curriculum to provide much- 
needed instructional materials that were relevant to high school students. 

The complete curriculum is in three volumes, including a guide for 
usage. It covers 14 language arts skills and provides many activities to 
teach each skill. There is also a chapter on educational games. The units 
are designed to be used independently so that teachers can begi^ anywhere in 
the guide. In the beginning of the unit, three objectives are listed, each 
followed by a probe activity and a criterion of mastery. If the student can 
achieve all three objectives, the teacher need not work on that unit. After 
the unit's objectives, remedial activities are presented, followed by supple- 
mentary activities to use if a student's progress plateaus on remedial 
activities . 

A common format is used to present the following information for every 
ac tivity : 

• skill (and subskill when appropriate) 



The psychologist's project responsibilities were to test and write 
diagnostic summaries. He and the social worker were to plan and guide 
group meetings for students, for staff, and for parents. The social 
worker's other responsibilities included helping with the identification 
of students and counseling individual students. 
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• materials and sources — suggested for use with the exercise* 
(Additional materials are listed in an appendix.) 

• examples — several words, phrases, etc., for doing the exercise 

• exercise — includes subskill, what the teacher says or does, and 
how the student responds 

• process — specifies the learning process(es) (e.g., oral production, 
auditory stimulus/visual response) required to do the exercise 

• notes — suggestions to the teacher for varying the exercise, addi- 
tional information about the skill being taught 

Both the exercises and examples were either selected from the materials and 
sources listed or were developed by the project staff. The curriculum- does 
not include specifications for tracking students' progress, but a sugges- 
tion that teachers using the curriculum develop their own system for moni- 
toring students' progress is given in the usage guide. Toward the end of 
the first year of the project, the formative evaluator reviewed the cur- 
riculum and made several specific suggestions for changes, many of which 
were incorporated into the final product. 

Development of the curriculum began in the fall of 1974 and was sche- 
duled to be completed by the end of that year. With assistance from the 
State Office of Education, it was to be field-tested and replicated during 
the second year in selected high schools throughout the state. One teacher 
was to be a contact person tp assist field sites^in implementing the curri- 
culum. However, curriculum development was much more time consuming than 
anticipated, and the final product was not finished until the end of the 
second year. Assistance from the state to field-test and replicate the 
curriculum and disseminate information about the project was requested on 
three separate occasions with very little response. Therefore, no replica- 
tion has been possible. The curriculum has been distributed only to the 
high school LD teachers. 

*These materials and sources were identified by staff as a result of an 
inter fve review of instructional materials to locate protions that 
were not demeaning to high school students. 
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The second major goal of the project, that of screening and identi- 
fying students with specific learning disabilities and grouping them for 
instruction, began in the winter of the first year. To get a pool from 
which students would be drawn, the first-year coordinator met with ninth- 
and tenth-grade teachers In three content areas to explain the project and 
request referrals. Teachers were asked to complete a screening form that 
provided information about students' achievement, social performance, emo- 
tional problems, and apparent discrepancies between intelligence and abil- 
ity to perform academically. About 100 students were referred. 

On the basis of the screening data, several students who were clearly 
not learning disabled were eliminated. Students who were likely to have 
difficulty during testing, relating with the teacher, being in a small- 
group setting or who had poor attendance records were also eliminated from 
the pool and referred to the school psychologist, if appropriate. Parents 
of the remaining students were contacted by letter to request permission 
to test their children. The full-time project teacher followed up with 
phone calls. 

To be eligible for the project, students had to score at least 90 on 
either the verbal or performance section of the IQ test and exhibit a sig- 
nificant (at least two years') and consistent discrepancy between expected 
performance as measured by the IQ test and actual performance as measured 
by standardized tests. Testing proceeded until 40 students who fit the 
criteria were identified. Six students who had been tested and enrolled 
dropped out, resulting in a total of 34 students actually served. Most 
students received the same battery of tests, which included an intelligence 
test, standardized achievement tests selected to assess development of lan- 
guage and mathematics skills crucial to school performance, and two tests 
of processing skills. The psychologist wrote diagnostic summaries which 
discussed the student's areas of deficiencies, other potential problem areas, 
and general recommendations for remediation. Diagnostic data were recorded 
on individual profile sheets for use with forming the small groups. Stu- 
dents were then randomly assigned to either the experimental group or the 
control group. Parent/student conferences were held to review the results 
of the testing and to secure permission for enrollment in the project. 
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The next step was to match students in the experimental group accord- 
ing to IQ, ability level, and areas of deficit so that they could work 
together with the LD teacher on similar activities. This design posed 
significant problems because it did not take into account factors such as 
scheduling conflicts, teacher/student personality conflicts, and different 
teaching and learning styles. Some of these could be controlled by the 
staff, but some were out of their sphere of influence. Probably the 
biggest obstacle was scheduling, which is done each spring for the follow- 
ing year. The project staff was unable to meet the computer date, which 
meant that they had to make adjustments in students' schedules during the 
summer. They did, however, try to avoid putting two students together 
with widely varying IQs, and they tried to match students and teachers 
according to personalities and teaching styles. 

The psychologist and teacher expressed several problems with the 
identification/diagnostic process. First, there was little time to search 
for tests, and they felt pressured to use the tests suggested by the 
formative evaluator. They were not comfortable with the diagnostic testing; 
they felt it did not always provide thorough enough data for judicious 
grouping of students. In some instances, if the psychologist suspected 
a pattern of deficiency, he would ask the teacher to administer additional 
tests, although this was not possible for all students. 

Weekly staff meetings were held and were to have had two purposes. 
They were to be, first, information sessions for discussing project-related 
issues and, second, teacher effectiveness sessions to which teachers would 
bring specific problems for group discussion. Staff meetings did not 
always proceed as had been intended. During the two-year period that the 
project was in operation, the high school was faced with a significant 
deficit in the budget and, as a result, underwent reorganization and 
personnel cuts. Teachers were understandably preoccupied with their job 
security. The Director of Special Education resigned in the spring of 
the first year, and the project coordinator resigned in early fall of the 
second year. In addition, there was conflict between the teachers who 
had been at the high school prior to the project and those who were hired 
especially for the project. Finally, the relationship between the project 
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and the school's Special Education Department was ill-defined. For these 
reasons, the staff meetings often became times to air personal concerns 
rather than to discuss students' problems. 

Another proposed activity was daytime parent meetings with the social 
worker and psychologist to give parents an opportunity to share experiences 
and ask for advice for ways to deal with their children, A series of eve- 
ning meetings on various other topics of interest were to be held too. 
The response rate and interest were so low when parents were surveyed about 
the meetings that plans for the counseling sessions were dropped. No 
follow-up with parents was done. Enough parents did, however, indicate 
interest in evening meetings on vocational planning and on educational 
planning, so two meetings were held in the spring of the second year. 
Representatives from a private school for LD children, a junior college, 
the state's Division of Vocational Rehabilitation, the high school's voca- 
tional experience program, a college consultant ■ from the high school, and an 
LD teacher were among the presenters. About 19 parents attended both meet- 
ings. Most of the eight parents interviewed knew about their children's 
problems, but few described the resource room work. Half of them reported 
that they seldom had contact with staff, and most had never met the project 
coordinator until the interviews. Despite the lack of involvement, which is 
not untypical of parents of high school students, they supported the project 
(and the high school LD program), and several felt that their children's 
grades and attitude toward school had improved. 

Rap sessions with the project students had been planned, but very few 
students attended the first session and these meetings too were discon- 
tinued. One explanation offered for the apparent lack of interest and 
poor attendance at all these functions was that neither parents nor stu- 
dents had been given enough information about the purposes of the meetings 
and what benefits they could receive from them. Also, when the scheduling 
was done, no block of time was set aside for group meetings, so it was very 
difficult to arrange them. 
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The social worker was available for individual counseling of students 
and saw two students regularly throughout the year and another four students 
on a short-term basis. Her P,oal was to teach students to assume more respon- 
sibility for their lives. She maintained communications with the referring 
teachers throughout the year to inform them of the nature of her meetings. 

Services to Students 

During the second year of the project, students in the experimental 
group went to their assigned resource room five days a week for a minimum 
of 45 minutes a day. On three days, the teacher worked with a group of two 
students on remediation of specific skills and processing deficits. Non- 
project students worked independently in the resource room at the same time. 
On the remaining two days, project students were tutored in academic subjects 
and were assisted in fulfilling class requirements, such as taking a test 
or being helped with a homework assignment. 

Students in the control group were enrolled in the regular learning 
disabilities program and were scheduled to go to the resource room for at 
least three 45-minute periods a week, a requirement of the high school to 
receive credit for the class. These students were not grouped by any 
criteria. Instruction focused on individual uccds, and they received 
remediation, tutoring, or both. All students were free to go to their 
assigned resource room for additional help when the teacher was free, and 
many did. 

Educational programming was the responsibility of individual teachers. 
The project had no required standard educational plans or procedures for 
monitoring students' progress or checking that students' files were 
updated or accurate. The three teachers interviewed indicated that they 
prepared educational plans and updated them when needed. They also indicated 
that they had devised informal methods to assess students' progress, and 
some kept anecdotal records in their files. 

Of the six resource rooms in the high school, three had been used 
by the high school program, and the other three were made available for the 
project. The rooms were equipped with typewriters, cassette recorders, 
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reel-to-reel recorders, tachistoscopes, and various other pieces of 
audiovisual equipment. They also featured study carrels, and some had 
smaller, private rooms for listening to tapes. Teachers and volunteers 
tape-recorded many novels and almost all the textbooks for science, 
social studies, English, and driver education; and then copies were made 
on a cassette copier for each room. Many of the instructional materials 
reviewed for the curriculum guide were bought by the project for use with 
students, and, as the curriculum was developed, portions were field-tested 
with project students. 

Students from the university and adult volunteers worked as tutors 
in the resource rooms. They were trained individually and performed 
various jobs, such as reading exams to students, playing word games, 
taking dictation, and tutoring in content areas. According to staff, the 
project benefited greatly from the volunteers' services. 

Parents received one-page quarterly reports with information on 
students' progress in academic and remedial areas, their work habits, and 
if necessary, the need for a parent conference. At the end of .the year, 
teachers prepared for each student a summary report that described what 
work was done during the year, materials used, gains made and how gains were 
measured, and recommendations for next year. Students were also asked 
whether they wished to continue with learning disabilities remediation next 
year. As already indicated, students were posttested on certain tests, and 
the attitudinal questionnaires filled out by parents and students early in 
the project were completed again. A comparison of pretest and posttest 
scores revealed no differences between achievement levels of student in the 
experimental group and students in the control group. 

Other CSDC Activities 

The Advisory Council, composed of people from the medical and special 
education fields, state government, local community services, and parents, 
met twice late in the first year of the project and twice during the second 
year. The first-year meetings were primarily centered around familiarizing 
the Council with background information about the high school, the goals 
of the project, the work that had been accomplished so far during that year, 
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and staff responsibilities. They provided Input during the development of 
student and parent questionnaires and were asked to comment on the direction 
of the project. Meetings during the second year centered around reporting 
progress rather than actively soliciting suggestions. Plans for the various 
counseling sessions were discussed and data about students and grouping 
patterns were reported. In general, the Advisory Council fulfilled its 
purpose of providing guidance and direction to the staff, although it was 
felt that the state representative could have been more supportive. 

The project received support from several local organizations. The 
parent-teacher organization solicited volunteers for the resource rooms, 
and the local ACLD chapter provided parents with literature about the 
organization. A parent organization for perceptually handicapped children 
gave a slide presentation and included announcements in its newsletter about 
project-sponsored activities and the need for volunteers. Contacts with 
other community agencies were minimal but positive. 

Dissemination activities did not consume significant amounts of staff 
time. The project coordinators were the most heavily involved, and much 
of the dissemination was done in response to requests for information. 
First-year activities involved writing a brochure describing the high school 
LD program and the project's goals. The brochure has been distributed to 
community agencies, parent and school advisory groups, teachers, and repre- 
sentatives in the state's Office of Education. It was given to visitors 
and, along with the proposal, mailed to people requesting information. 
Because of the changes in the project timeline, the brochure was outdated 
but was never rewritten to reflect the changes. Presentations about the 
rationale and specific features of the project were given at the high school, 
at two CEC conventions, and at the ACLD Convention in Seattle. The project 
also received some coverage on a local television station and in a newspaper. 

Attempts were made to involve other high school personnel with the 
project. Prior to submitting the proposal, two of the learning disabilities 
teachers held short meetings with teachers from two of the high schools, the 
school psychologist, a social worker, and speech therapist to prepare them 
for the possibility of receiving a grant to conduct the project. During the 
first year, four project teachers met with counselors to explain the project 
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and try to coordinate high school requirements with the project's goals. 
On another occasion, one learning disabilities teacher met with all the 
social workers at their request to answer questions about the project. 
No formal preservice training was given to the four teachers hired for 
the project. 

Teachers interested in professional development attended classes offered 
by one of the nearby universities. Along with many other high school teachers, 
five LD teachers attended an eight-week training session sponsored by Right 
to Read and aimed at teaching several aspects of the reading process so that 
they could coordinate their instruction with that of content area teachers. 
Various staff members attended the state and international CEC conventions, 
the national ACLD meeting in Seattle, and NaLDAP workshops. 

Discussion 

This project operated under a number of constraints, many of which have 
already been discussed. The ones that presented the most significant obsta- 
cles toward achieving the project's goals bear repeating here: 

• Lack of support for uhe project from the school board 

• Problems within the high school (personnel changes, reorganization, 
budget problems, size) 

• Lack of support from the state's Office of Education (One expla- 
nation offered for this was that the state had a new assistant 
superintendent for special education. The high school is expecting 
more direction in the future.) 

• Difficult design for grouping students 

During interviews, the staff discussed several other difficulties that 
they encountered. It was felt that high school personnel, especially LD 
teachers, were not properly informed about how the Title VI-G project would 
affect them and its relationship to the already existing learning disabil- 
ities program. The result was some resistance from these teachers, whoi 
had had quite a bit of autonomy in the high school program, and lack of 
support and interest of other teachers. 
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The size and layout of the high school posed a significant problem 
for project staff who wanted to coordinate their instruction with instruc- 
tion in the content areas. Physically, it was very difficult to see 
students' other teachers. They do not have phones in their offices, so 
the inter-school mail system is the only way to communicate. One project 
teacher said that she sent notes to teachers of project students with their 
test results and asked them to get in touch with her for a conference. She 
got very little response so had to go to each of the four schools and wait 
outside teachers' classrooms in order to talk to them. There was some 
feeling that, had the project included procedures for coordinating with 
content area teachers, perhaps they would iiave been more supportive and 
responsive. 

An unanticipated -result of the project was the identification of many 
students who fit the criteria for the project but who had never been in a 
special education program. The screening process was really the first 
actualized, formalized procedure for identifying LD high school students. 
Although a referral procedure existed within the high school, the assumption 
had always been that the elementary schools were identifying and serving 
most LD students. In fact, however, 75% of the students referred to the 
project were newly identified, and 37% of these were served by the project. 
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